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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot pon a worm.— Cowper. 


Boston, August, 1905. 


TWO FRIENDS. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
If President Roosevelt shall act wisely and 


study to promote peace and good will among | 


nations, he may accomplish vast good for our 
country and the world, and go down to pos- 
terity side by side with Washington and Lincoln. 
What he has done already towards a treaty of 
peace between Russia and Japan is a long step in 
the right direction. Let him add to this a pro- 
position to the great European powers to join 
with us in an agreement to build no more war- 
ships during the next three or five years, and 
he may not only save us and all the European 


| 


| powers who sign the agreement millions of dol- 
| lars of taxation, but also have done much for 
which the world will have reason to be grateful. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


WHEN WE VISITED EUROPE. 

When we visited Europe in 1869 it was with 
definite plans for the prevention of wars, the 
promotion of peace and the humane education 
of the youth of all nations, for the prevention 

_ of cruelty both to human beings and the crea- 
‘tures we call dumb. These plans were fairly 


stated in the following closing words 
of our report to the international Con- 
vention at Zurich, Switzerland, to which 
we were the only American delegate: 

‘Our Society is now striving to unite 
all religious and political parties on one 
platform for the purpose of carrying a 
humane literature and education into all 
the schools of the country, and thus not 
only insure the protection of animals, 
but also the prevention of crime, un- 
necessary wars and forms of violence. 
When the leading minds of all nations shall 
act together on this subject, and the nations 
shall be humanely educated, wars between 
nations will end.”’ 

To aid in carrying out these plans we 
took a letter from the mayor of Boston, 
under the great seal of the city, to the 
mayors of all foreign cities; another from 
Gov. Claflin, then governor of Massa- 
chusetts, under the great seal of the 
commonwealth, to all foreign officials; 
and another from Hamilton Fish, secre- 
tary of state at Washington, to all Amer- 
ican consuls. 

We had no difficulty (as all the readers 
of our Autobiographical Sketches know) 
in laying our plans before the Royal 
Society and the Baroness Burdett-Coutis 
and her friends, and it was arranged that 
we should have letters from Prince 
Bonaparte at London to the Emperor 
Napoleon at Paris, which would have 
given us the opportunity to lay our plans 
before both the Emperor and the Em- 
press Eugenie. The Emperor had de- 
clared publicly empire means peace,”’ 
and we wanted to say to him that if he 
would propose to the leading powers of 
Europe to disarm a certain equal per- 
centage of their respective armies, em- 
ploying those disarmed in some useful 
public work, it seemed to us that one of 
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two things must happen— either his pro- 
position would be accepted and he would 
have in all future history the credit of 
having inaugurated this great movement, 
or it would be rejected, in which case he 
would have the almost equally great honor 
of having attempted its inauguration. 
But our plans failed here. France was right 
on the verge of war with Germany, which 
resulted in the capture of Paris and the 
dethronement and death of the Emperor. 
President Roosevelt is now in a position 
where any proposition he may choose to 
make in regard to great questions relat- 
ing to peace or war between nations will 
have respectful consideration throughout 
the civilized world. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HARVARD’S GREAT CELEBRATION. 

With the President of the United States 
as one of its gradmates, Harvard has had 
a great commencement celebration this 
year, and as one of its University Law 
School students, we suppose we are en- 
titled to our share of its glory. The only 
trouble seems to have been that, having 
exhausted all its alphabetical honors on 
President Roosevelt long ago, it had noth- 
ing. left to give him. When a German 
sailor prince travelled over our country 
a few years ago, day and night, with tre- 
mendous speed, and Harvard made ‘him an 
LL.D. (Doctor of Laws), it seemed to us 
more appropriate that he should have re- 
ceived the degree of F.D. ( Flying Dutch- 
man); but Harvard overseers knew better, 
and so have since received from the Kaiser 
some very valuable presents, in addition 
to the statue of Frederick the Great, which 
now stands at Washington to encourage 
our American youth to imitate his royal 
example. So it seemed to us that in con- 
sideration of President Roosevelt’s wonder- 
ful ability to address successfully so many 
and so different audiences, it might be 
proper for Harvard to create another de- 
gree of D.O. (Doctor of Oratory). And 
here occurs to us the question: Why not, 
with Doctors of Laws, of Divinity, of Phi- 
losophy and various others, have also 
Doctors of Humanity? Personally, we do 
not care for any such title, as we have al- 
ready plenty of diplomas, certificates of 
honorary membership, etc., from American, 
European and other societies in various 
countries; but many younger men in our 
colleges and elsewhere might be rightly 
stimulated by a prospect of becoming 
Doctor of Humanity, and it seems to us 
that it would be quite as honorable to be 
the wife or children of a Doctor of Human- 
ity as of any of the doctors above-specified. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A SOUTHWESTERN EDITOR THINKS WE 
SHOULD BE SEVERELY PUNISHED FOR DAR- 
ING TO TELL OUR PRESIDENT HIS FAULTS, 
Many years ago we were of counsel for the 

suffering wife of one of Boston’s rich men, 

who, by one of the greatest outrages ever 
perpetrated in Massachusetts, had contrived 
to confine her in an insane asylum, from 

which we finally secured her release and a 

separate maintenance. At the time, our 

summer home was at Marblehead and we 
sailed, almost every evening, in and out of 
the harbor, and one day when we brought 
out very clearly the deviltries of this rich 


man, he expressed the wish that we might 
be sunk at the bottom of Marblehead harbor. 
The editor of a weekly paper in the south- 
west, which we do not remember to have 
seen before, thinks that in daring to tell the 
President of his faults we committed a 
crime for which we should be severely pun- 
ished. He does not suggest that we should 
be sunk at the bottom of Marblehead harbor 
or even, according to the theory of Prof. 
Osler, be chloroformed, but he would have 
us in some way severely punished. We for- 
give our esteemed contemporary for the 
same reason that a Roman Catholic servant- 
girl thought that her employer, a lord-bishop 
of the English Church, might be saved. He 
said to her one day, ‘I suppose, Bridget, 
that you think that I, as a Protestant and a 
heretic, will be finally lost.”’ ‘*Oh no, sir,” 
said she, ‘‘I doesn’t think you will be lost, 
sir.” ‘Why not, Bridget, why not? How 
can I, a Protestant and a heretic, be saved?” 
“Because of your hignorance, sir,’”’? was 
Bridget’s reply. Our esteemed contempor- 
ary in the southwest did not know that our 
President is a member of the Harvard branch 
of a college fraternity, the Dartmouth chap- 
ter of which we founded more than fifteen 
years before he was born, and that more 
than thirty years ago we became a member 
of another greater fraternity, bearing on its 
membership roll the name of George Wash- 
ington, which our President has recently 
joined and which ought to have a vast in- 
fluence in promoting peace between nations 
and lessening the cost of great armies and 
navies now maintained for the purpose of 
killing each other, and that it was eminently 
proper that we should tell our brother in a 
way calculated to attract his attention, of 
things which may prove of vast benefit not 
only to himself but also, through his matured 
influence, to our country and the world. 


T. ANGELL. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE WASH- 
INGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The superintendent of the Washington 
public schools, in ruling our May issue out 
of the Washington public schools because 
of our attack upon President Roosevelt’s 
western hunting trip, has rendered an ineal- 
culable service to our humane cause. Proba- 
bly the editors of nearly all the newspapers 
in America north of Mexico, to whom our 
paper goes every month, and a considerable 
number of editors elsewhere, have had their 
thoughts called to the subject of shooting, 
wounding and killing simply for fun, and 
have editorially said and published more or 
less in relation to it. If this action of the 
Washington school superintendent shall re- 
sult in converting President Roosevelt and 
his friend, the Kaiser Wilhelm, to our view 
of the matter, it will be one of the grandest 
movements of the present age toward the 
promotion of peace on earth and good will 
to every creature, and we shall have done a 
friendly act to the President in helping to 
send him down to posterity with the kind 
remembrances that will in all future ages 
preserve the name and fame of President 
Abraham Lincoln. 

He is not our best friend who tells us only 
of our virtues and never a word of our faults. 
Some years ago we knew a prominent Bos- 
ton editor (a bachelor), who, being some- 


what advanced in years, thought it desirable 
to color his white whiskers, the result being 
that most of the time, as everyone could see, 
they were purple, but nobody told him un- 
til we thought it our duty todoso. Beinga 
sensible man, the dyeing of his whiskers 
ended at once, to the great satisfaction of 
many people who ought to have told him 
before but were afraid of giving offence. 

In regard to the shooting, wounding and 
killing of live creatures for fun, there has 
been a vast progress in public opinion since 
our college days. We very well remember 
how fifty or more Dartmouth College stu- 
dents concluded to devote a day to hunting, 
the side that shot the least game to pay for 
asupper. Andsothe young men went out 
with shot-guns to shoot birds, squirrels and 
other live creatures they came across, with- 
out the slightest thought of the sufferings 
of the creatures they killed and wounded. 
We think that in our colleges now such 
shooting would be considered an outrage. 
In our own personal case, we remember be- 
ing induced, when in college, to buy a small 
rifle and then go out, as the Kaiser Wilhelm 
is in the habit of doing, to shoot something. 
We had not a thought that there could be 
anything wrong about it. Presently we 
found a woodchuck lying quietly at the en- 
trance of his hole, enjoying life and the sun- 
shine. We shot him, then went and care- 
fully examined his body and then began to 
think, and the more we thought the worse 
it seemed. Wesold our rifle and have never 
shot any living thing from that time to this, 
and never intend to, unless in defence of our 
home it may be necessary to shoot a burg- 
lar. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

(From “Forest and Stream.” ) 
HUNTING. 

We find an interesting article in Forest 
and Stream in regard to the ruling out of the 
Washington public schools the May issue of 
our paper. The writer, who has hunted and 
killed many animals for sport, has changed 
his views and questions the moral right of 
any man to kill without necessity living 
creatures. He says that man is the only 
wanton, malicious, cold-blooded murdering 
animal on earth. To attempt to exalt sheer 
ferocity into manly virtue is absurd; the 
primitive man who fought the cave bear with 
a club oran ax wasa brave fellow, but to pre- 
tend that there is great danger in hunting 
wild beasts with modern weapons is a hum- 
bug. Of what avail are the strength and 
courage of the king of beasts against a 
stream of bullets poured into him from a 
high power repeater? The big game hunter 
to-day exaggerates the perils of his sport 
and assumes the heroic pose to cover the 
brutality and cowardice of his butchery. 

The above, in Forest and Stream, indicates 
athought on the shooting, wounding and kill- 
ing of animals simply for the fun of shooting, 
wounding and killing them which through 
the comments of thousands of newspapers 
all over our country and elsewhere, on the 
Washington school superintendent’s action, 
is likely to influence millions of minds 
which have never given thought to the sub- 
ject before, and it may result in preventing 
any future Kaiser from shooting thousands 
of animals for fun and having a monument 
erected to commemorate his cruelty. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, 
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WILD WINGS. 


This beautiful book, recom- 
mended by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and contain- 
ing 342 pictorial illustrations, 
brings before us on this hot 
July day happy thoughts of 
the forests, the ocean and the 
seashore, and this is what our 
book critic says about it: 

Wild Wings,’”’ by Herbert 
K. Job, is well worth reading. 
Beautifully illustrated by the 
author with photographs, it 
describes in a vivid, intensely 
interesting manner his 
adventures along the eastern 
coast of North America in 
unfrequented regions for the 
purpose of studying birds in 
their natural environments, 
with ever increasing love for 
his pursuits. 

It is very strongly humane 
in sentiment, emphasizing 
the fact which he has learned 
from experience, that the 
pleasures of the camera 
greatly exceed those of the 
shot-gun, commending the 


setting apart of bird haunts 
in breeding-time for the 
preservation of species, and 
strongly condemning the 
practice of killing birds to 
plumage for use in millinery arts. 

GrEO. T. ANGELL. 


<—> 


NOT SPORTSMANLIKE. 


A Boston gentleman familiar with (so- 
called ) sport, both in this country and Eng- 
land, says that going out with the present 
deadly firearms and a large pack of dogs to 
attack one of the ordinary kinds of bears 
would not be considered by either English 
or American sportsmen to be sportsman- 
like, there being no more risk about it 


(except to the dogs) than there would be | 


in going out to shoot cows or other do- 
mestic animals. 


(From the Springfield Republican, May 21, 1905.) 
NO SYMPATHY WITH BEAR-KILLING. 


‘o the Editor of the Republican: 

As at least one citizen of our country, I want to 
express my dissent from the statement of a religious 
newspaper last week, that “the entire country has 


been following with sympathetic interest’ President | 
Roosevelt’s hunting trip after bears in Colorado. My | 
“sympathetic interest” is with the bears, not with | 


any person, president or meanest poacher, who goes 
out to kill any wild animal in mere sport. In past 
ages it was doubtless necessary to slay many of them 
for safety and, as the butcher now does with tame 
ones, for food. But, except with a few of the more 
ferocious kinds, that thing, even as a necessity, has 
almost entirely gone by, at least in our own land. 
The danger now is largely the other way, the danger 
of having whole species exterminated, which to the 
zoologist, the evolutionist and the lover of Nature, as 
well as sometimes to the agriculturist, are of the ut- 
most * sympathetic interest.” 

So far as sport and recreation are concerned, how 
can any cultivated man find them in inflicting pain 
on any creature, and in taking away what in the 
lower orders is their one most precious possession, 
that of life? What is the pleasure thus found but 
a remnant of the old savagery in our race whose 
exhibition and indulgence are peculiarly inappro- 


obtain their | 


TURNSTONES AND SANDPIPERS. 
{From “ Wild Wings,” written by Herbert K. Job, and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.| 


priate in the representative of a great civilized peo- 
ple? Darwinian evolution has shown that we are all 
members of one larger earth-family; that all life is 
one, all a spark of the Infinite Life; and to take it 
needlessly from the lowliest animal—what is it but 
asin less only in degree than that of taking it from 
man? 

There is no manliness insuch sport. To have sport 
manly there must be some equality between the par- 
ticipants, some element of risk on each side, and some 
willingness on each side to take the risk. Even the 
street urchins cry out against the boy who assails one 
of their number without provocation who is not his 
match. But what equality is there between the Pres- 
ident of the United States, on the one side, armed 
with a repeating rifle that he did not invent or make, 
and protected with a retinue of dogs and cowboys, 
and on the other side a solitary bear, armed only with 
his teeth and limbs? If the President wants todo 
the real, manly thing, even under the ethics of sport, 
let him leave his rifle behind, and go out alone and 
try conclusions with the bear in a breast to breast 
hug, or at any rate go out with only such weapons as 
by his wits and skill he himself has made. 

The bear is a specially inappropriate animal to se- 
lect for killing in mere sport. He is largely a vege- 
tarian, is timid and clumsy, and rarely attacks man 
except in self-defence. 

Worst of all is the influence of the President’s ex- 
ample in sanctioning and encouraging that slaughter 
of other animals throughout the country that our 
humane societies are trying so hard to diminish. It 
may seem a far cry from the groan of a wounded bear 
out in Colorado over its bullet wound to the groan 
of the Massachusetts people over the ravages of the 
browntail and gypsy moths; butthere is a very direct 
connection between them. The immigrant Italian 
boy who cannot go out to Colorado and kill a bear, 
reads the President’s exploits in the newspapers and 
is moved the more to what he can do and already has 
such a tendency to do, and that is go out into the 
woods at home and kill a bird. And every bird killed 
means not only so much less song in our groves, but 
so many more insects ravaging our orchards and or- 
namental trees—means, too, by the cruelty it encour- 
ages, so much more violence in our streets and mur- 
der in our homes. Oh, Mr. President, how vastly 
better to direct your energies, all of them, against 
the bears and bulls of Wall street preying on hu- 
man lambs and against the ravenous trusts every- 
where that are preying on the vitals of the republic, 
and let alone the poor creatures out in Colorado prey- 


ing on berries, and at the worst only now and then on 
some other wild beast! 

Such are some of the reasons why at least one Amer- 
ican has not followed our chief executive “‘ with sym- 
pathetic interest’’ for himself in his hunting trip at 
the West, or to paraphrase Cowper’s famous lines a 
little—why 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though honored with the Presidential chair, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly goes out to shoot a bear. 


Joun C. KIMBALL. 
Greenfield, May 16, 1905. 


There is another thought in connection with this 
matter of shooting bears, and that is, whether it may 
not be a wise provision of Divine Providence that the 
smaller wild animals, when they have become old and 
sick and are liable to die of starvation, should be mer- 
cifully destroyed by the larger. We have read, first 
and last, a good deal advocating the belief that the 
smaller animals suffer very little when attacked and 
destroyed by the larger. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE TOOTINGS OF AUTOMOBILES. 

Years ago, before the organization of the 
Animal Rescue League, hundreds and prob- 
ably thousands of our citizens were kept 
awake more or less nights by the discourses 
of wandering cats which, sitting on the side- 
walks or the backyard walls, told other cats 
and a wide circle of human listeners of their 
joys and sorrows. Large quantities of old 
shoes, glass bottles and other missiles were 
hurled at these night disturbers of human 
sleep, but under the efficient administration 
of the Animal Rescue League the number of 
wandering cats has been greatly diminished; 
but now, in place of them, come the nightly 
tootings of automobile horns. A single 
careless: automobilist passing through our 
residential streets between ten p.m. and 
midnight may break the sleep of a hundred 
sick and well people who are in great need 
of rest. It will not answer to throw old 
shoes and glass bottles at them and they 
cannot be mercifully chloroformed, and yet 
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their tootings may be as bad for sleepers and’ 
as unjustifiable as it would be for a hack- 
driver to hitch a cowbell onto each one of his 
horses and go jogging through the streets to 
the accompaniment of their unmelodious 
music. What can be done to stop these 
tootings ? 

We think that in the residential streets of 
our cities automobiles should not be per- 
mitted after ten p. m. to travel faster than 
hacks and other carriages, and they should 
be required to make as little noise. The 
sooner a city ordinance requiring this to 
be done can be enacted the better it will be 
for all those who are in danger of being ex- 
posed to much suffering from these nightly 
tootings. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A REMARKABLE POEM. 


We wish this poem could be printed in every paper 
and recited to the pupils in every school and on the 
stage of every theatre in America: 


THE CATTLE ON OUR WESTERN PLAINS. 
Belted cowboys rode like Centaurs, when October 
gayly dressed 
Crossed the prairies, rounding cattle for the ranch- 
men of the West. 
From the plains and from the hillside, from the deep 
and wide ravine, 
From the trees near distant brooklets, where yet lived 
a trace of green. 


Cows of many a brand and lineage, cattle black and 
white and red, 

Startled by the whip and halloo from their haunts in 
terror fled. 

Wild the racings o’er the prairies ere at length cor- 
raled they stand— 

W here deep-set in trembling muscle they receive the 
owner's brand. 


Some are set aside (the plump ones), in the markets 
to be slain, 

All the rest, fo live or perish, are turned loose upon 
the plain. 

Thirty millions head of cattle by the Western ranch- 
men freed, 

Forced to wander o’er the ranges for ten millions 
secant indeed. 


Cireed of man increased their number till far more 
upon the range 

Than the desert could give herbage, wandered dumb 
and wild and strange; 

Cold the winds of autumn blowing o’er each ill-fed, 
shrinking form, 


Seeking fora ray of sunlight or a shelter from the 
storm. 


Later, trailing over prairies, lonely, homeless, cold 
and drear, 

rhirst and hunger ever with them, Famine stalking 
in the rear. 

Fiercer grew the winds of winter, soon they huddled 
head to head, 


While the blizzard held its revel o’er the dying and 
the dead. 


From the milk-white gloom around them, icy, sting- 
ing needles poured; 

Nature, reckless, blind in fury, shrieking, while the 
North-wind roared. 

Night and darkness settled ’round them, Death and 
Hades held the power; 

Cattle moaning, all forsaken, life-long anguish in one 
hour 


Oh, Thou Christ on Calvary dying, calling God with 
failing breath, 

Mhou whose heart broke whenst expiring, dost Thou 
feel Thy dumb one’s death ? 

When that year-long night had vanished, Hell had 
called again its own, 

And o’er wastes in white robes shrouded, misty beams 
of morning shone. 

From far scattered mounds of corpses, trembling, sad- 
eyed, few and weak, 

Crept the remnant of the cattle suffering what no 
tongue could speak. 

Cold the earth and sky around them, friendless, home- 
less, hungry still; 

Eating snow they dig for herbage, roaming without 
thought or will. 


Eyes are blinded by the sunlight, cruel, shining on 
the snow— 

One by one they fall and perish with no human heart 
to know. 

Heaps of skin and bone so hopeless that the wolf-dog 
as he prowls 

Scorns to touch (or isit pity), that he turns aside and 
howls? 

Shamed perchance by man’s indifference to the crime 
for Mammon wrought, 

All her icy moods forgotten, nature shows repentant 
thought. 

Tears were flowing on the lowlands when for Spring- 
time set the breeze, 

Moanings like a soul in passing echoed through the 
budding trees. 


Thrilling through the air of April whence this heart- 
ache, whence this pain? 

Shades of cattle, trailing slowly, misty, sad-eyed, o’er 
the plain? 

Hearts of men, to mercy waken! Let yourtears God’s 
pardon crave! 

And these cruel arts forsaken, from her shame our 
country save! 

Mrs.) Erra D. Morris, 
Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


A TERRIBLE RAILROAD COLLISION. 


In our morning paper of July 6th we read 
of a terrible collision of two heavily loaded 
freight trains on the Fitchburg railroad 
which ran into each other head on a couple 
of miles beyond Fitchburg, resulting in the 
death of both engineers and one of the fire- 
men, the wounding of several others, with 
a property loss of about $40,000, the cause 
as at present appears being the gross care- 
lessness of somebody, perhaps of one of the 
men now dead. This is only one of hun- 
dreds of railroad fatalities caused by care- 
lessness and it leads us to republish the fol- 
lowing which appeared in our May issue: 

In our April issue we gave statistics showing that 
in the year ending last June four hundred and twenty 
passengers were killed, and eight thousand and 
seventy-seven injured on our railroads, and the num- 
ber of railroad employees killed during the same year 
was three thousand three hundred and sixty-seven, 
and that these numbers vastly exceed those of any 
other country in the world. We suggested as a 
remedy that each of our railroad corporations should 
have an estimate made of about the annual cost of 
accidents, and put that sum, with perhaps some 
addition, into an accident fund, all of which remain- 
ing at the close of each year should be divided pro rata 
among all the employees, upon whose care and fidel- 
ity should depend the safety of the property and per- 
sons exposed to these accidents; and that boxes 
should be placed in the principal depots, into which 
all employees should be requested to drop, either 
signed or unsigned, all communications they might 
think of value to the road. This, of course, would 
lead every employee not only to be more careful him- 
self but more watchful of all others; and if any man 
by reason of overwork or sickness, either of himself or 


family, or other cause, should be rendered tempo- 
rarily or permanently less capable of performing his 
duties with proper carefulness, the matter would be 
brought at once to the attention of the corporation. 

Some years ago the captain of one of the great 
Cunard steamers, who had just been married, asked 
permission to take with him on the next voyage his 
wife. The Cunard Company most cheerfully assented, 
but when the ship got outside of Liverpool the cap- 
tain found that he and his wife were to be honored 
passengers during the voyage, while another captain 
was to command the ship. 

If the heads of our great railroad corporations 
would take as much pains as that to protect theirown 
property and the lives of their passengers and em- 
ployees, we should not read that in the United States 
in a single year four hundred and twenty passengers 
and three thousand three hundred and sixty-seven 
employees had lost their lives in railroad accidents, 
in addition to the eight thousand and seventy-seven 
passengers and a vast number of employees injured. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 

We wish all our railroad presidents 


would read 
this article. 


THIS REPUBLIC. 

Carl Schurz’s Address at the University of 
Wisconsin: 

‘‘This republic should stand as the gentle- 
man par excellence among nations—a gen- 
tleman scorning the role of the swashbuckler 
whose hip pockets bulge with loaded six- 
shooters and who flashes big diamonds on his 
fingers and shirt front; a gentleman modest 
in the consciousness of strength and carry- 
ing justice, forbearance and conciliation on 
his tongue and benevolence in his hand, rather 
than a chip on hisshoulder. If this republic 
is to endure and be successful in its highest 
mission, it must put its trust rather in 
schools than in battleships. 


THE RUSSIAN CONSCRIPTION. 

All the ways are loud with weeping; 
Upward to the sky 

Goes the wail of wives and mothers, 
For the doomed to die. 

All the ways are loud with marching: 
Through the land of slaves 

Goes the tramp of sons and husbands, 
Downwards to their graves. 


Mother, mother, who is moaning, 
Moaning through the night’? 

°Tis the children who are calling, 
Trembling with affright. 

Mother, mother, where is father” 
Now we heard him groan; 

And, in dreams, we saw him lying 
Wounded, and alone. 


Children, children, cease your calling, 
Let me weep and pray, 
Till the long and weary darkness 
Brings the cruel day. 
Children, you have lost your father: 
He was forced afar, 
Doomed to die in bloody battle, 
By the Russian Czar. 
BERTRAND SHADWELL 
Boston Evening Transcript, May 17. 


WAR IS HELL. 

An article in the Boston Herald of July 
19th, on the crimes committed by German 
troops in China and by American troops in 
the Philippines, reminds us of General Sher- 
man’s declaration that war is hell, which 
we wish might be taught, as it ought to be, 
in every school of every civilized nation of 
the entire world. 


THE JULY NUMBER OF THE 
“ADVOCATE OF PEACE.” 

On one of the hottest days of July comes 
to our table the July number of the Advocate 
of Peace, most ably edited by our good 
friend, Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society. We 
have just listened to its leading articles, 
for which we can find no more suitable 
name than “apples of gold in pictures of 
silver,’ and our thoughts go out to the 
broad room on Beacon Street, looking out 
on our Boston Common, in which President 
Eliot of Harvard University was born, and 
where these articles were probably written. 
He bears himself a name singularly appro- 
priate—the kind words he speaks of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s action in endeavoring to 
bring about peace between Russia and 
Japan are deserving the careful thought 
of all good American citizens — and the 
picture he sets before us in his second 
editorial, of the terrible battle between the 
navies of Russia and Japan, deserves to be 
read and thought over by the good men 
and women of all nations. 

Gro, T., ANGELL. 


A JEALOUS BURRO. 


At the Falls of the Seven Sisters in the 
South Cheyenne Canon, in Colorado, there 
is a photographer who is the happy pos- 
sessor of the now aged burro formerly owned 
by Helen HuntJackson. Aboutsix hundred 
feet above the highest of these falls is a 
charming spot which the gifted writer named 
Inspiration Point, and where she spent much 
of her time when writing. She was accus- 
tomed to riding up there on a white burro 
named Dick. This little animal has long 
outlived its mistress and its usefulness, but 
he is still held in great honor, and tourists 
and children are permitted to have their 
pictures taken while sitting on his back. 

At the photographer’s galleries there was 
an insignificant littke brown donkey tied to 
one arm of the settee, while historic old 
Dick was tied to the other. As soon as I 
heard Dick’s history Isat down on the settee 
and tried to make friends with him, but he 
resented my advances, laid back his ears, 
braced his feet, and resisted with all his 
might my efforts to draw him to me. So I 
gave up and turned to the other one. He 
was already to be petted; laid his head on 
my shoulder, shut his eyes and looked a 
picture of contentment. 

In a moment I felt anudge at my arm, and 
turning around I saw old Dick close beside 
me. [looked at him in astonishment, and 
he gave me another nudge with his nose. 
All the contrariness was gone from his face 
and he had a most pleading expression. I 
glanced at the photographer and saw that 
he was watching and laughing. 

‘* What does it mean ?” I asked. 

‘**Oh,”’ he said, ‘* Dick is jealous and wants 
you to pet him, too.” 

‘But I tried to do so first, and he would 
not let me,’’ [ replied. 

“That is the way he does,’’ said the 
photographer. ‘*‘ He won’t allow any one to 
make of him until he sees the other one 
getting attention, then he changes his mind 
and wants some of the petting also.” 

I immediately forgave the little fellow his 
former coldness and he assumed the attitude 
of his rival. As I sat there with a burro’s 
head on each shoulder, we were three hap- 
py comrades, and I shall always regret that 
| did not have a picture taken at that mo- 
ment. 

ABBIE L. WEEKS, 
11 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A SCENE IN ROME. 
Extract from ‘‘Roba Di Roma.” 
BY W. W. STORY. 

The church, too, takes animals under its 
protection, and on the day dedicated to Sant’ 
Antonio a celebration takes place which is 
characteristic, and, to my mind, full of hu- 
manity and good feeling, and calculated to 
produce a good effect on the people. This 
is the annual blessing of animals which takes 
place on the 17th of January, when all the 
horses, mules and donkeys in Rome are 
taken to the church of Sant’ Antonio to re- 
ceive a benediction. The doors are thrown 
wide open, and the church and altar are 
splendid with candles, and the crowd pours 
in and out to see the pictures and make the 
sign of the cross. The priest stands at the 
door, and, with a broom dipped in holy 
water, sprinkles the animals as they pass in 


OLD DICK, THE 


WHITE BURRO. 


procession before him, and gives them his 
benediction. All the horses in Rome are 
there, from the common hack to the high- 
bred steed of the prince; some adorned 
with glittering trappings, some covered with 
searlet cloth and tinsel, with red roses at 
each ear, and tufts and plumes of gay fea- 
thers nodding at their heads. The donkeys 
come too, and often bray back their thanks 
to the priest. But see, there is a rustle in 
the crowd—who comes now? It is Gaetano, 
coachman of Prince Piombino, and prince of 
coachmen, mounted on an open car, and 
driving his magnificent team of fourteen 
horses with an easy skill which provokes the 
plaudits of the crowd. Up he comes, the 
people opening before him, and, triumph- 
antly receiving his benediction, passes on 
gallantly and sweeps around into the great 
Piazza of Sta. Maria Maggiore, followed by 
the eyes of all. And here, too, are the great 
black horses of the cardinals, with their 
heavy trappings and scarlet crests, lumber- 
ing up with their luxuriant coaches all glit- 
tering with golden carving, to receive the 
blessing of Sant’ Antonio. All honor to thee, 
good saint, who blesseth, in thy large char- 
ity, not man alone, but that humble race 
who do his work and bear his burdens, and 
murmur not under his tyrannical inflictions 
—that inarticulate race who suffer in patient 
silence ‘‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune!” Thy effigy shall be hung upon my 
stable-walls, as it is in every stable in Rome. 


OLE BULL. 


When Ole Bull, the great musician who 
more than any other artist, made the violin 
speak and sing and weep and laugh and tri- 
umph (for it seemed when he drew the bow 
across the strings as if earth and heaven 
trembled in delighted sympathy )—when this 
great musician—in a room looking off upon 


the sea, surrounded by his favorite instru- 
ments of music, closed his eyes in death the 
world mourned his departure. Sixteen 
crowded steamers fell into the line of his 
funeral procession to carry his body to the 
mainland. 

Fifty thousand of his countrymen gathered 
in an amphitheatre of the hills, and it is said 
that when the great orator of the day began 
to speak, fifty thousand people on the hill- 
sides were in tears. 

It was our privilege in the practice of our 
profession, the law, to transact legal busi- 
ness to some extent for Ole Bull, and we re- 
garded him as about the most fascinating 
man we ever met. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE HEART OF THE HILLS. 


There’s a wonderfu) country lying 
Far off from the noisy town, 
Where the wind flower swings, 
And the song-bird sings, 
And the tumbling brooks come down;— 
Tis a land of light and of laughter, 
Where peace all the woodland fills; 
’Tis the land that lies 
*Neath the summer skies 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


The road to that wonderful country 
Leads out from the gates of care; 
And the tired feet 
In the dusty street 
Are longing to enter there; 
And a voice from that land is calling, 
In the rush of a thousand rills,— 
“Come away, away, 
To the woods to-day, 
To the heart of the happy hills.” 


Far away in that wonderful country, 
Where the skies have deepest hue, 

In the shadows cool, 

By the foaming pool, 
We may put on strength anew; 
We may drink from the magic fountains 
Where the wine of life distils; 

And never a care 

Sha)] find us there, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


Boston Transcript. 
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Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, August, 1905. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse ~owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and onthe envelope put the word 
**Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only asmal! part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month ninety- 
two new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of sixty-two thousand 
one hundred and thirteen. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide cal] for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price, We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five, 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 

At the July meeting of the directors of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, held 
this morning, President Angell reported that the 
Mass. Society’s prosecuting agents had since last 
month’s report examined in the investigation of 
cases 3331 animals, taken 111 horses from work and 
mercifully killed 114 horses and other animals; that 
the Mass. Society had received during the month in 
sums of over twenty dollars (#20), $1797.49, and the 
American Humane Education Society $2280, which 
includes bequest of two thousand dollars (#2000) from 
the estate of Mrs. Harriet N. Hutchinson of Nashua, 
New Hampshire; that the Bands of Mercy now num- 
ber 62,115. 

President Angell reported that the Mass. Society 
had already distributed several hundred horse hats 
and would have seven hundred more to be distributed 
the next morning, July 20th, to those persons who 
need them. 

The following resolution was passed on the death 
of Director Horne: 


Resolved, that we most deeply regret 
the death of our good friend Mr. William 
M. Horne, a director of both our humane 
societies, and we hereby extend to his 
family and many friends our sympathy 
and kind wishes in this great affliction, 
trusting that he has gone from us to a 
higher and happier existence. 


WILLIAM M. HORNE. 

It is with deep regret we are compelled to 
announce the death on July 17th, in the 
sixty -third year of his age, of Mr. William 
M. Horne, a valuable director of both our 
humane societies, a widely known and high- 
ly respected Boston merchant, and an honest 
man. We shall no more at our monthly 
meetings have the pleasure of seeing his 
cheerful face and receiving the warm grasp 
of his hand. If the spirits of those who 
have been interested in our humane work 
shall be permitted hereafter to know and 
communicate with each other, we are sure 
that he will receive a kind welcome from 
those who have gone before. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD 8S. WOOD. 


By the death of this eminent professor, Harvard 
University and our community have lost not only 
one of the most eminent chemists of our country, but 
also an honest man, without fear and without re- 
proach, whose services could never be bought to tes- 
tify for the wrong against the right. When we were 
carrying on our great crusade against the sale of 
poisonous foods, drinks and medicines and other 
poisonous and dangerous articles, we found chemists 
whose services could be easily bought by great adul- 
terating firms and others to testify in their favor. 
Among these we remember one who testified that 
probably not much more than 2) per cent. of the milk 
sold in Boston was adulterated; the fact being that 
probably not much more than 24 per cent. of the milk 
was pure, and hundreds, and probably thousands, of 
babies died by reason of this adulteration. So an- 
other chemist testified that there was really no liquor 
sold in Boston which contained anything worse than 
water, and when inthe course of our investigations 
we denounced in all Boston daily papers marbleized 
cooking wares manufactured and sold bya great firm 
in New York city, a prominent chemist certified that 
the ware was perfectly harmless, and we were threat- 
ened with a suit for damages of more than double the 
amount of our property. Then Professor Wood came 
to the rescue, and his verdict was, “alive with poi- 
son.” This caused the closing of the factory, the dis- 
charge of the hands, and relieved us from the danger 
of alaw-suit. We have felt particularly grateful to 
Professor Wood ever since, and are sorry that our 
community has by his death lost the services of this 


emivent and honest man, Gro. T. ANGELL, 


MANY OF OUR READERS. 

Many of our readers have seen in the Bos- 
ton daily papers that our Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has bought the house No. 31 Beacon Street, 
which has been altered over for store and 
office purposes, is largely let to good tenants 
and considered a very safe investment. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

On this July 8th we received for our 
American Humane Education Society two 
thousand dollars from the estate of Mrs. 
Harriet N. Hutchinson of Nashua, New 
Hampshire. We have already received 
various legacies from people residing in 
northern and western states and have been 
notified of various wills giving larger or 
smaller sums to our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society from people residing in 
northern, western and southern states, all 
of which tell us that our readers begin to 
realize that our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society is working not to carry hu- 
mane education into Massachusetts alone, 
but over our whole country and, so far as 
possible, the world. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


PROFESSOR HODGE OF CLARK 
UNIVERSITY. 

Several complaints have come to our 
offices that Professor Hodge of Clark Uni- 
versity has been setting traps baited with 
catnip, for the purpose of catching cats; 
also that he has been engaged in various 
cruel vivisections. We have instructed our 
very excellent agent at Worcester to care- 
fully investigate these statements, and 
would add that our Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has a standing offer of a prize of one hun- 
dred dollars for evidence which shall enable 
the Society to convict any man in Massa- 
chusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HATS FOR HORSES. 

We have in past years, for the purpose 
of establishing the fashion, given away 
some thousands of hats for horses. As 
horse owners now know all about the ad- 
vantages of it, and ninety or more horse 
owners out of a hundred are abundantly 
able to buy them, we decided this year to 
give away some hundreds where we felt 
assured they would do the most good, and 
we have also a considerable number on 
hand to give to those who are not able 
to buy. 


KIND LETTERS. 
Among the kind letters coming to us from various 
parts of our country, we are glad to receive the fol- 
lowing from Wm. Lloyd Garrison : 


AMERICAN FREE TRADE LEAGUE, 6 BEACON STREET, 
Room 621, Boston, Mass., June 19, 1905. 
My Dear Mr. ANGELL: 

I desire to express my admiration for your brave 
and truthful utterances in Our Dumb Animals, and 
think the exclusion of your paper from the Washing- 
ton schools has set another gem in your diadem. 
Long may you live to speak plain truths and defend 
the rights of both dumb and human animals. 

With very great respect, 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm. Lioyp GARRISON, 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JoserpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson Leacu, State Organizer. 


Over sixty-two thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 
“*T will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 


P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘* Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘*band”’ and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper. ‘‘OuR DUMB ANI- 
MALS,”’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion; are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
cree four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘*Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals”’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive full information, 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. ** Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, 


A DOG’S 


FUNERAL AT 
THE HOSPICE 
OF 
ST. BERNARD. 


He was only a 
dog but he had 
saved many lives, 
and when he gave 
his own life try- 
ing to save others, 
the good monks of 
St. Bernard Hos- 
pice buried him 
with honor. 

GENEVA, 
May 24. 

To-day the 
monks of St. Ber- 
nard Hospice 
sang a special Te 
Deum for a dog, 
the finest and 
bravest St. Ber- 
nard of all the 


life-saving forces 
that battle 


with the eternal 
snows and the deathlike cold of the Alpine 
peaks. They sang a Te Deum for a hero. 
And when the last sonorous note of the 
chant had droned and echoed and lost itself 
in the silence, every priest among them shed 


tears upon the body of Barry II., the martyr 


of the Alps. 

Outside on the church steps, supported by 
a rough bier of fir branches, covered by a 
soft black pall and guarded by two cowled 
monks, lay the dog that had died while doing 
his duty. None of his human brothers ever 
died more nobly, for Barry II. died that 
three travellers might live. The travellers 
for whom he died attended the special ser- 
vice at the little chapel, and when it was 
done they helped with their own hands to 
bury the animal that had died to save them. 

It was a fitting service for the dead St. 
Bernard who had saved thirty-four lives. 
Men, women and children whom he rescued 
from the menace of the snows and the perils 
of crevasses bless the memory of this word- 
less friend. 


AN INSIDE WATCH-DOG. 


The great facility given to criminals by 
noiseless bicycles and automobiles to travel 


any night over our country roads, commit | 


crimes and get forty or more miles away be- 
fore daylight, makes it most important for 
farmers and others living in isolated local- 
ities to have some means of being warned 
of danger, and the only way we are aware 
of is by keeping inside of all such exposed 
places watch-dogs which will promptly give 
alarm when danger is threatened. No police 
arrangement can begin to give the secur- 
ity given by a good inside watch-dog. 

We find the following in the Boston Herald 
of June 27th: 

“The enterprising burglar has adopted 
evening dress and the automobile, and now 
goes aburgling like any gentleman of the 
road,” GEO. T, ANGELL, 


HOSPICE 


OF ST. BERNARD. 


THE WAYS OF REPORTERS. 

The ways of reporters are sometimes past finding 
out. Some years ago we saw in one of our papers 
that Mr. Angell was seen riding across the beach 
from Lynn to Nahant inan overloaded barge drawn 
by two miserable horses, the fact being that we were 
up in the state of New Hampshire, and had been to 
Nahant only once during the summer, and then by 
steamer. The other day we saw that Mr. Angell, outof 
his kindness to horses, now rides only in automobiles, 
the fact being that he has never been in an automo- 
bile up to this date. And more recently we have seen 
in another paper that | probably on account of the 
absence of Mr. Angell from the city| somebody else 
was Acting-President of the M.S. P.C. A., all of which 
was all news tous and every ae in our offices. In the 
early history of Massachusetts an Indian came down 
to the little tavern in the town of Deerfield, and told 
the inn-keeper that fora bottle of rum he might have 
a deer which the Indian had shot and which he would 
find in a certain field and under a certain tree which 
he described, up onthe mountain. The inn-keeper 
gave him the rum, harnessed up his team and went 
upthe mountain. He found the field and the tree 
but didn’t tind the deer. Sometime afterwards the 
Indian came into the village again, and the landlord 
proposed to thrash him, but the Indian said, * Did 
you find the field?” Yes.” And did you find the 
tree?” “Yes.” “But you didn’t find the deer?” 
“No.” “ Well, that’s two truths to one lie and that's 
pretty good for an Indian,” 


iso. T, ANGELL, 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE CON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 

We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy.” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

2) #25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) 100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse te be mutilated for life. 

(4) 25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
and its official seal, is ‘* Glory to God,”’ 
** Peace on Earth,” Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘ Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
a sparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
their Heavenly Father!” 


“The Humane Horse Book,’’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind adock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer, Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘‘ Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.” Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 


greater. Gro. T. ANGELL. 
WORTH REMEMBERING. 
(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 


which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead- 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


CAT REFUSED TO DIE. 
How AN INTELLIGENT Pussy BALKED A 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR’S LECTURE. 

Students of one of the big universities in 
this city have a cat that has utterly refused 
to become a martyr to science. Its history 
is another instance of the refining and ele- 
vating influence of science. 

Professor Blank asked J. P. Morgan, the 
janitor, to get a cat for him, as he wished to 
illustrate his lecture on “ Respiration” by 
experiments upon the animal. Mr. Morgan 
succeeded in getting one with the aid of some 
small boys. When his students had assem- 
bled, the professor put the cat into the glass 
receiver of the air-pump and began to pump 
out the air. Before the piston had time to 
move more than once or twice the cat began 
to feel very uncomfortable, and discovering 
the aperture through which the air was es- 
caping, put her foot on it, and thus corked 
the pipe and stopped the removal of the air. 

Several subsequent attempts to carry on 
the experiments were alike ineffectual, for 
as soon as the glass cover was put over her 
and she felt the removal of the air, the cat 
would put her feet over the pipe and keep 
them pressed there. 

The students, struck by the remarkable 
intelligence shown by the cat, asked the 
professor to liberate the animal, and loudly 
cheered her self-possession, when the cat, 
after coolly cleaning herself and smoothing 
her ruffled fur, jumped down and rubbed it- 
self against the legs of the students sitting 
onthe front bench. She is now permanently 
annexed to the college and an object of in- 
terest to all visitors.—Chicago Times- Herald, 

 — —- 
FEED-BAGS FOR HORSES. 

Just try the experiment of holding a tight 
bag over your nostrils and the lower part of 
your face for half an hour or more on a hot 
July day and then think how a horse feels, 
which, after working hard in the heat, eats 
his dinner from a feed-bag that is often left 
on during his entire resting-time at noon. 

GRASS FOR HORSES. 

A friend sends us a statement purporting 
to come from a famous veterinary surgeon, 
that if men would give their horses grass 
when they are down or sick it would beat 
all the drugs in creation, for grass is to 
horses the same as fruits and fresh vege- 
tables to us, and that because of the need 
of it they gnaw the barks of trees and eat 
leaves. 


INTELLIGENCE OF A HORSE, 

An incident illustrative of the intelligence 
of ahorse and of the attachment he may 
have for his home and for other horses he 
has been raised with, is told of the family 
driving-horse belonging to Judge A. B. Nye, 
late of Oakland. Soon after the family 
moved up here the judge’s married daugh- 
ter, who livesin Tulare Co., beyond Visalia, 
sent up a favorite driving-horse. <A few 
nights later the horse got loose and made 
his way back to his Tulare Co. home. At 
five o’clock in the evening he was in his 
stall in Judge Nye’s barn a mile west of here 
and at eight o’clock the next morning he 
was at the daughter’s ranch, forty-five miles 
distant, waiting at the corral gate to be let 
in.—Fowler Ensign. 


(From The Cattarian, Washing- 


ton, D.C.) 
CATS. 


A traveler in Persia writes: 
‘“‘And everywhere about the 
palace are cats. The Shah 
has a specimen of every kind 
of cat of which he has ever 
heard, and there is hardly a 
country that is not repre- 
sented in the feline army 
which it is the pleasure of the 
Persian ruler to maintain. If 
he hears of any sort of a cat 
which is new to him he im- 
mediately gives orders that 
it be bought, no matter what 
the price is, and it is possible 
that some ordinary American 
tabby may be at this moment 
luxuriating at the Shah’s ex- 
pense. To take care of this 
assemblage of cats there isa 
corps of well-paid officials.”’ 


CAT HAD “STOLEN” 
ING. 


GALESBURG, MICH., Friday. 
Through the discovery of a 
diamond ring imbedded in the 
tail of a family cat owned by 
William Ward of this city, 
steps were taken to-day to 
obtain the release from the 
state reformatory of William 
Henderson, sent there two 


years ago ona charge of steal- 
ing the ring. 

The ring mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the dressing 
table of Mrs. Ward. The supposition is that | 
a child in the Ward family, while playing 
with the cat, slipped the ring over the tail 
of the cat, where it was hidden by the hair | 
which became entangled and held the dia- 
mond in position, 

The Cat Journal, Feb., 1905. 


(From The Wilkesbarre Record.) 


IN HOT WEATHER REMEMBER 
YOUR HORSE. 

When the summer comes with its sizzling 
heat men begin to kick aboutit. They con- 
demn the weather to the full extent of their 
vocabulary, and grunt and growl all day 
long. And yet man is able to agreat extent 
to mitigate the discomfitures resulting from 
the heat. He can take cooling drinks, wear 
thinner clothing, go to picnics and excur- 
sions, walk on the shady side of the street, 
have an electric fan in his office, ete. But 
how about the poor horse? Does not he 
also suffer from the heat? Do wesympathize 
With him and try to make life in the summer- 
time more bearable for him? If not, then 
we deserve to frizzle and fry in our selfish- 
ness. But, perhaps, it’s only because we are 
thoughtless that we give no consideration 
or attention to the horse. If so, here are a 
few good rules that should be pasted in the 
hat of every horse-owner, and if they are 
observed suffering among horses will be 
greatly decreased. These “‘don’ts” are issued 
by the Pennsylvania Society for the Preven- | 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and the Record is | 
glad to give them wide circulation. They | 
are as follows : 


{Published by kind permission of the 


MISS N. M. WEST AND HER SHORT-HAIRED CAT BUMSKY, 


SCHENECTADY, 
“Cat Journal,” Palmyra, N. Y.] 


Don’t forget that your horse will repay 
you for his cost if you treat him right. 

Don’t stand him in the sun, when by 
moving him across the street or around the 
corner you can find shade. 

Don’t put the same load on him when the 


thermometer is at 90 that you do when it is 


just above the freezing point. 

Don’t fail to give him water at short 
intervals. 

Don’t fail to bathe his head with cold water. 

Don’t give the horse whiskey unless ad- 
vised by the veterinary surgeon, and don’t 
take any yourself. Nine-tenths of the abuse 
of animals are directly traceable to its use. 

Don’t fail, if it shows signs of exhaustion, 
to give the animal a half hour’s rest. 

Don’t fail in extreme cases to apply ice to 
the head and ice-water to the body, so as to 
reduce the temperature. 

Don’t swear at him. He is a sentient 
being and can feel either the lash, whip or 
your tongue. 


OLD BILLY THE HORSE. 


Somebody once said, Billy ought to be dead, 
“Old Billy,” the horse, you know ; 
The faithful old horse, so noble and true, 
Because he was old and slow. 


* Kill old Billy,” old * uncle Billy?” 
Not while his master can tend him; 
His first owner is gone, no more to return, 
And his second will ever defend him. 


With old * uncle Billy’ we don’t want to be silly, 
But the old fellow shall have good care 
For the work he has done, in the past for ONE 
Whose wishes we ever will share. 


‘Old Billy,” you see, you belong to me, 
And you well deserve a pension ; 
And that you shall have as long as J live, 
In good feed and special attention. 
Tuomas Harwoop. 
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42 Animals. 


READ THIS WITHOUT FAIL. 
(From The Buffalo Horse World.) 
FIREFLY. 

In a recent number of The Horse World an article 
appeared on the subject of insanity in horses, the 
writer holding the opinion that horses do go insane. 
Perhaps they do, and perhaps they are driven in- 
sane by the abuse of ignorant or cruel attendants, 
as is shown by the following instance: 

Last summer I was staying for some weeks on the 
shores of the beautiful Lake George. 

One lovely afternoon I was driving with my friend, 
Mrs. K——, and admiring her fine horses, who held 
up their spirited heads without the assistance of 
those detestable check-reins, and waved their long, 


flowing tails, safe from the brutal knife with which 


so many flint-hearted owners of fine horses hack off 
the tails of their helpless dumb property, and call the 
ugly, mutilated stumps * stylish.” 

As we were driving along, Mrs. K asked John, 
the coachman, to stop for five minutes at the house of 
her carpenter, and got out of the carriage to give some 
orders, leaving me to do what I always seize every op- 
portunity of doing, that is, to talk with the coachman 
about horses. 

He was a bright young fellow. 

“Your horses do you credit, John,” I began. 
“Their coats shine like satin.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am,” said he, touching his hat. 
“| have hadthem going on five years, and I have never 
once laid a whip over their backs.” 

* Do you know much about horses ?”’ 

“ Well, I have studied thema good deal, ma’am, and 
early in the summer I saved the life of a very valua- 
ble horse.” 

** Oh, do tell me,” I cried, leaning forward. 

He laughed and blushed, and said, * I'll do my best, 
ma’am. I must begin by telling you that all the 
country round about here knew of Mr. L——’s insane 
horse. They whipped him, and shackled him, and 
tried to cure him, but it was of no use,and now for 
two days he had refused all food, and was condemned 
to be shot. 

“TIT thought a good deal about the poorcreature, and 
the-day before he was to be killed I asked Mrs. K—— 
to let me drive over and see him. On the way I stop- 
ped at the Fort William Henry Hotel. A famous 
veterinary doctor, whom I once saved from the kick 
of a horse, was stopping there. I found him smoking 
on the piazza, and easily persuaded him to take his 
bag of instruments and medicine, without which he 
never travelled, and go with me. 

“When we got to the stable there were a dozen idle 
fellows standing around and chaffing the grooms. 
Poor Firefly stood trembling in his stall, with every 
little while a big shudder going all over him. The 
doctor and I went near, and he turned and looked at 
us. I do declare, ma’am, that I never saw such a 
hopeless, pleading look. It made a great choke come 
in my throat, and I dashed off some water from my 
eyes before those vagabonds could see it and make 
fun of me. 

“*QOh, come!’ said one big, rough loafer, ‘touch him 
up, Jake.’ Before we could stop him Jake went into 
the next stall, and leaning over, gave Firefly a sharp 
tap on the side of his face. 

“Instantly the horse threw up his head and dashed 
it from side to side. He backed out of the stall as far 
as the long strap would let him, and began to kick 
and prance furiously, his eyes ablaze, his nostrils ex- 
tended, while the brutal crowd clapped and hallooed. 
The doctor and: I watched him carefully, my heartfull 
of pity, when all at once it came to me—I knew! yes, 
I knew what ailed him! and I suddenly cried out: 
‘Stop hollering, you loafers; the horse is crazy with 
a jumping toothache!’ 

“A roar of contemptuous laughter greeted this dis- 
covery, but the doctor had already opened his bag and 
taken out a bottle of chloroform. He quickly satur- 
ated the towel, and watching his chance, threw itover 
poor Firefly’s head. 

* The creature lurched, trembled, anfi then began to 
sprawl like adrunken man, and we had hardly time 
to run to him before he fell heavily forward and rolled 
over on his side. With the help of two of the more de- 
cent men, we caught him in time to lay him gently 
down, and then, by the doctor’s direction, I sat lightly 
upon his shoulder, to prevent any possible movement, 
while the others held his feet. 

“Then the doctor, holding the cloth over the nose 
of the horse, forced open his mouth. Oh! oh! What 


a sight it was! I hope, ma’am, never to see it again! 
An enormous abscess filled all one side, while the rest 
was purple with inflammation. Two back teeth cov- 
ered by the ulcer were laid bare by the forceps of the 
doctor. They were decayed to the very roots. 

“*These have made all the trouble!’ he exclaimed, 
and in another minute he had yanked them out. He 
put more chloroform on the cloth, and taking a lancet 
from his bag, he cut deep into the abscess. Calling 
for an old towel, he softly pressed out all the stuff it 
held; then asking for a basin of warm water, poured 
some laudanum in it, and witha sponge he gently 
sponged and washed the suffering mouth and quiv- 
ering, swollen gums; and then, removing the chlo- 
roformed cloth, he laid down the poor animal’s 
head! 

“* Now, Jake,’ he said, ‘go quickly and prepare a 
soft, warm mash, and see if Mr. L—— is in the house. 
I should like to speak to him.’ 

“Upon hearing this, all the tramps and loafers 
lounged off. 

“Presently poor Firefly moved feebly and opened 
his eyes. I got off his shoulder. He raised his head 
slowly while I patted and smoothed his flank and 
spoke kindly to him. ‘J/t’s all over, poor old fellow, I 
said; * you won't suffer much longer. 

“Tam sure he understood me, for a soft gleam came 
into his eyes; then he seemed to pull himself to- 
gether, and with a supreme effort got upon his legs, 
trembling all over, while I just kept talking to him 


and cheering him up, the same as if he were a humart 
being. 

“By this time the groom had brought the warm 
mash, and Mr. L—— came with him. The doctor put 


a strong sleeping potion in it,and I held itand coaxed 
him to eat. He began to eat slowly, with a wondering 
look in his eyes, as if he wished to know from where 
this blessed relief from torture had come. His mouth 
was still horribly sore, but the exciting cause was 
gone. 

“We made him upa thick bed of soft hay, and the 
sleeping potion soon taking effect, the poor exhausted 
creature sank down and fell into a deep sleep. Then 
the doctor told Mr. L of my ‘inspiration,’ as he 
called it, and Mr. L—— begged me to take a #20 bill, 
with his thanks, but I wouldn’t. Itold him it was 
enough reward to have saved such a fine horse from 
being shot. 

“*Very well,’ he answered, *I will get even with 
you in some other way; and as to the doctor,’ shak- 
ing hands with him, ‘you may be sure that your bill 
will be paid most cheerfully.’ ” 

“And how did Firefly get on?” I asked, for I was 
very deeply interested. 

“Oh, he picked up wonderfully! What with tonics 
and warm mashes and petting, he is one of the hand- 
somest horses in this part of the country. * Why!” 
exclaimed John, starting up in his seat, * I do be- 
lieve that is Mr. L——and Firefly coming this way 
now.” 

I looked up the road and saw a dog-cart with a 
groom behind, and a gentleman driving a splendid, 
bright bay horse, with no blinders nor check-rein, and 


flourishing a long, beautiful tail. The horse knew 


John instantly, and stopping of his own accord, 
tried to put his head into the front of the open car- 
riage. 

Just then Mrs. K—— came out of the carpenter's 
shop, and this was the tableau she saw: I was hold- 
ing the reins of her horses, Mr. L.—— sat motionless 
and smiling in his dog-dart, while John, who had 
vainly tried to push back Firefly, had handed me the 
reins and jumped out, and he and the grateful crea- 
ture were hugging each other; that is, Firefly had 
pushed John’s hat off and was rubbing his head all 
over his shoulder, while John was petting the animal 
and calling him loving names. 

Then Mr. L jumped out of his dog-cart, and gal- 
lantly handed Mrs. K—— into her carriage. John 
resumed his reins, and with cordial smiles and bows 
we went our different ways. 


Don’t let any one dare to say, after this, that horses 
have no reason, sense or memory,as well as affection. 
Firefly knew well enough what John had done for 
him, and he never meant to forget it. 

And now, my dear readers, you can easily see the 
moral of my story—my true story—and I entreat you 
to circulate this piece of advice : 

When a horse is fretful and seems determined to be 
ugly, don’t tie him up with a strong strap to a strong 
hook.in the stable, and whip him, but send for a vete- 
rinary surgeon and have him examined, 


THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
A tinkling as of tiny bells, 
A tap upon the pane ; 
And hark, the pleasant news it tells,— 
To parching hills and thirsty dells 
Has come the blessed rain,— 
The blessed summer rain! 
Meadows, renew your robes once more ; 
Drink deep, ye fields of grain; 
Hold up your cups, each tiny flower, 
Receive the grateful, cooling shower, 
The blessed, blessed rain,— 
The blessed summer rain! 
Ye brooks, that gurgle faint and hoarse, 
Ring out a merrier strain; 
And seatter freshness in your course, 
In grateful memory of your source, 
The blessed, blessed rain,— 
The blessed summer rain! 


THE RIGHT STOCK. 

She was small and frail, but sitting a few seats be- 
hind her I could not see her face. Soon a handsome, 
manly young fellow opened the forward door of the 
car and looked from one to another as though ex pect- 
ing to meet somebody. At once, on seeing the lady I 
have mentioned, he quickened his steps and a happy 
look came into his face. On reaching her he bent 
down and kissed her tenderly, and when she moved 
nearer to the window he deposited his coat and hand- 
bag, and seated himself beside her. In the seventy- 
five mile ride which I took in the same car with them 
he showed her every attention, and to the end exhib- 
ited his devotion by anticipating her smallest need 
for comfort; and once he put his arm around her in 
such a lover-like way that I decided they were a new- 
ly married pair enjoying the honeymoon. Imagine 
my surprise on reaching Chicago to discover her to be 
old and wrinkled. But when I heard him say, ** Come, 
mother,” and saw him proudly lead her out of the cars 
and gently help her to the platform, banishing her light- 
est anxiety and bearing her many packages, I knew 
there was not money nor romance behind the exhibition, 
but that here was a young man who loved his mother. 


BOB-TAILED HORSES. 


If some of these people would sit in a room 
full of flies with their hands tied behind 
their backs they might have some idea of 
the helpless condition they place their horses 
in. Butthey neverthinkthatfar. If cutting 
off the tails of the animals can cater to their 

vanity, that is as far as their thoughts go. 
Probably if it were the fashion to brand their 
initials all over the flesh of the horses they 
would do it without hesitation. 

Cutting off the extension of the backbone 
of a horse is in itself painful and cruel. To 
place him in misery during the fly season is 
further cruelty. Common sense ought to 
induce the owners to stop the practice. 

The Wilkesbarre Record. 


DR. CHAPMAN’S CHOLERA AND 
DYSENTERY SYRUP. 

We never advertise anything in “‘ Our Dumb Ani- 
mals’? for money, but wish to say to our readers that 
for some thirty years we have never taken a summer 
journey without a small bottle of the above medicine, 
which claims to be purely vegetable and perfectly 
harmless, and is now sold by our druggists, Hollis 
Brothers, 23 Union Street, Boston, and very likely by 
others widely through the country, at fifty cents a 
bottle. 

We have heard of wonderful cures by it of cases of 
summer complaint, and have several times by loan- 
ing our bottle had the satisfaction of seeing its good 
effects. 

Once at Rye Beach, a lady not expected to live 
through the night was cured by it. 

In our short trip to Maine, a lady at the hotel, 
in great agony, which the doctor did not relieve, 
was, after the second teaspoonful, free from pain 
and soon quite well. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


> 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle, 


| 


OKLAHOMA. 


We are glad to re- 
ceive on this June 
16th an interesting 
letter from a promi- 
nent officer of the 
humane society re- 
cently formed in 
Oklahoma, who is 
proposing, under 
the influence of the 
Epworth Leagues 
and otherwise, to 
form Bands of 
Mercy, so far as 
possible, in all the 
schools of Oklaho- 
ma, and asking us to 
send humane litera- 
ture to aid in the 
proposed work. The 
following quotation 
from his letter shows 
the need of such ac- 
tion: 

“It is an outrage 
and crime the way 
cattle are wintered 
in this land. They 
are kept almost en- 
tirely on wheat 
straw and are starv- 
ed so nearly todeath 
before spring that 
they can hardly 


JOHNANOREW-SON 


BOSTON COMMON IN SUMMER. 


walk, and hundreds every year in this vi- 
cinity become so weak that they cannot get 


comes.”’ 
T. ANGELL. 


UNCLE PHIL’S STORY. 


‘Tell us a story, Uncle Phil,” said Rob and 
Archie, running to him. 


fore I knew it I was in a strong current. I 


| screamed as it carried me down the stream, 
up when once down, and die before grass | 


but no men were near to help me. 
“But as I went down under the deep 


| Waters, something took hold of me and 


| dragged me towards shore. 


“What about?” said Uncle Phil, as Rob | 
climbed on his right knee and Archie on his | 


left. 


“Oh, about something that happened to | 


you,”’ said Rob. 

‘*Something when you were a little boy,” 
said Archie. 

‘Once when I was a little boy,” said 
Uncle Phil, ‘I asked my mother to let Roy 
and myself go out and play by the river.” 

‘“*Was Roy your brother?” asked Rob. 

“*No, but he was very fond of playing with 


| best dog I ever saw. 


me. My mother said yes ; so we went and | 


had a great deal of sport. 
took a shingle for a boat and sailed it along 
the bank. At last it began to get into deep 
water, where I couldn’t reach it with a stick. 
Then I told Roy to go and bring it to me. 
He almost always did what I told him, but 
this time he did not. I began scolding him, 
and he ran toward home. 

“Then I was angry. I picked up a stone 
and threw it at him as hard as I could.” 

“Oh, Uncle Phil!” cried Archie. 

“Just then Roy turned his head and it 
struck him.”’ 

““Oh, Uncle Phil!” cried Rob. 

“Yes. He gavea little cry and lay down 
on the ground. 

“But I was still angry with him. I did 
not go to him, but waded into the water for 
my boat. 

But it was deeper than I thought, Be- 


After a while I | 


, cannot get too much. 


It was Roy. 
He saved my life.” 
“Good fellow ! 

asked Rob. 

**No,” replied Uncle Phil. 

“What did you say to him?” 
Arcbie. 

‘*T put my arms around the dear fellow’s 
neck and cried and asked him to forgive 

‘* What did he say ?”’ asked Rob. 

He said, ‘ Bow, wow, wow!’ 

‘““Why, who was Roy, anyway?’ asked 
Archie, in great astonishment. 

‘*He was my dog,” said Uncle Phil —“ the 
I have never been 
unkind to a dog or to any other animal 
since, and I hope you will never be.” 

SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Was he your cousin?” 


asked 


ABOUT HORSES. 

We take the following from The California Horse- 
man of November, 1904: 

Water your horses five or six times a day. 


They 
You will notice a difference 
very quickly in the general condition of the horse as 
he fattens very easily with a great quantity of pure 
water. 

The water should be pure. Many farmers think the 
water is all right so long as the horses will drink it. 
That is indeed a great mistake. Pure water is as 
essential to horses as it is to man. Impure water will 
impair the health of your horses enough te make 
them easy subjects of disease. It is enough to say 
that improper feeding and watering will doubtless 


| account for over one-half of the digestive disorders 


met with in the horse. 


Don’t forget your cat. 


(For Our Dumb Animals ) 
ROVER AND THE BABY. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 

Across the street from my study window 
lives a dog. His name is Rover. He is a 
spaniel with curly auburn hair, and with ears 
long and shaggy. His eyes are large and 
hazel. He often sits up on his haunches when 
looking down the street, holding up his fore 
feet like hands bending at the wrist. This is 
owing to a lame shoulder, for he gets tired 
when standing as dogs usually do, and sits up 
like a man for a change now and then. 

But Rover has attracted my attention in 
another way more particularly. Once or 
twice a week he sets up acry or howl which 
is most piteous to hear. He lifts up his 
head in his cries, and they tell me the tears 
fall from his eyes on some of these occasions. 

What is the cause ? 

Before long Rover sees something coming 
on the sidewalk in the distance. He pricks 
up his ears and trots off towards it. He is 
more and more excited. The wag of his 
tail and the change of voice show this; the 
wail has become a bark of joy. It is the 


| baby carriage he sees, inside of which is baby 


Clara, a year old. 

And now they meet—the precious little 
passenger and Rover, who greets her with 
many a kiss. He accompanies her to the 
house with many demonstrations of joy. 
There is no more wailing that day. Thecup 
of happiness for the dog is full, and this re- 
markable affection is reciprocated, for the 
baby, in her own way, greets and talks to 
the dog. She looks for him and delights in 
his coming. 

It is certainly very interesting to see this 
attachment, and it might well be a lesson to 
some of us of the biped race. 


REV, EDWIN N, ANDREWS. 
Hartford, Wis. 
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ADULTERATION OF FOODS AND 
LIQUORS. 

As the readers of Our Dumb Animals know, many 
years ago we spent much money and time in investi- 
gating and exposing the dangerous adulterations of 
foods, liquors and other articles sold in our markets, 
finally carrying the matter to Washington and pro- 
curing a Congressional Report of which we circu- 
lated, at our Own personal expense, many thousands 
of copies. 

Any person wishing to know more about this mat- 
ter can write us fora copy of our Autobiographical 
Sketches, which will be sent without expense. 

Recently the attention of our United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, and of our State 
Board of Health and of various Dairy and Food Com- 
missioners inthe United States have been called to 
our efforts, and we have received from them interest- 
ing letters, and to our surprise we have learned that 
some of our most influential newspapers decline to 
publish facts that have been ascertained in regard to 
poisonous and dangerous adulterations, because such 
publication would interfere with their obtaining 
large advertisements which they now receive, and we 
have been asked whether we cannot in Our Dumb 
Animals, as a perfectly independent paper, going 
every month to the editorial offices of every newspa- 
per and magazine in America north of Mexico, pub- 
lish some of the facts which chemists are ascertain- 
ing. 

Among others comes to us a most alarming state- 
meut made by C. B. Cochran, state chemist of Penn- 
sylvania, to Dr. B. H. Warren, Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner of that state, from which we can publish 
only a few samples: 

1) “Out of five hundred samples of alcoholic 
liquors four hundred and fifty were found to be adul- 
terated. Of wines, blackberry brandies and black- 
berry cordial more than ninety per cent. were found 
to be greatly adulterated, in nearly all of which there 
was a total absence of blackberry juice, and in almost 
every case the use of coal-tar dyes, some of which are 
deadly poisons, and some of which are used in color- 
ing butter and oleomargarine, and some of which 
should be classed as virulent poisons with arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate. 
~ (2) “Saccharine is largely used for sweetening in 
place of sugar, and is dangerous to health. 

3) **Salicylic acid has been largely used to pre- 
serve beers and other articles, and is very dangerous. 
It has also been used in cider, canned fruits, canned 
vegetables, catsups, soda water syrups, fruit juices, 
ete. 

1) “The majority of whiskeys have been found to 

be adulterated. 
5) ** Wood alcohol, which is a deadly poison, has 
occasionally been used in spirituous liquors, and of- 
fers a good illustration of the recklessness of the 
compounders of liquors for the sake of increased 
profits.” 

All of which goes to show what we have many times 
endeavored to bring before the public, that organized, 
independent societies for the protection of public 
health ought to be established in all our leading 
cities to protect human beings from suffering and 
death, as faithfully as our societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals endeavor to protect them. 

There is a chance of accomplishing enormous good 
by some wealthy man who will undertake to push 
this moral and humane work. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


_— 


ADULTERATED FOOD. 

The New Hampshire state board of health has re- 
cently issued a “Sanitary Bulletin” containing the 
results of analyses made of foodstuffs sold in that 
state. Out of 363 articles purchased, consisting of 
canned goods, baking powders, meat products, spices, 
jellies, jams, etc., more than 45 per cent. were found 
to contain adulterations. Of the thirty-two samples 
of canned fruits, jellies and jams examined, twenty- 
nine, or 91 per cent., were found to be in this degree 
defective. The raspberry and strawberry jams were 
colored by coal tar dye and preserved by benzoate and 
salicylate of soda. Strawberry jams seem to be quite 
generally made of apple stock prepared with aniline 
dyes. The kindly regard which the preparers of these 
adulterated commodities have for the digestion of 
their customers is, in view of these facts, hardly 
worthy of mention. It should be possible to prevent 
abuses of this kind by the adoption of rigorous meth- 
ods of punishment.—Boston Herald, June 26. 


SELLING ADULTERATED CREAM OF 
TARTAR. 


A. B. Ryan was fined $25 by Judge Adams in the 
Boston police court for selling impure cream of tartar. 
The stuff was put in packages and marked “ pure.” 
State Analyst Lythgoe found that it contained calci- 
um sulphate, calcium acid phosphate, and other mat- 
ter. The analyst stated that while calcium acid phos- 
phate mixed with soda would give off some leavening 
gas, and thereby mislead the user, the other ingredi- 
ents were simply makeweights. Calcium sulphate is 
ground gypsum, which is plaster of paris. Ryan had 
been disposing of this mixture for cream of tartar a 
long while, and had been fined once before for the 
same offence. 

A great deal of this kind of material is sold through- 
out New England under the name of cream of tartar, 
which it resembles so closely in appearance as to de- 
ceive anyone who cannot analyze it. Housekeepers 
use it with soda to raise biscuit, cake, etc., in ignor- 
ance of the fact that it carries to the food a substance 
unfit for the stomach, plaster of paris, and that its 
leavening property is very slight. 

We are told that there is but little pure cream of 
tartar solc .+ the shops. It is safer, as well as eco- 
nomical, * the housewife to procure a reputable 
cream of . ri ar baking powder for raising her biscuit 
and cake, as the official analysis shows that the ingre- 
dients used in them are chemically pure. 


Greenfield Courier, June 24. 


ADULTERATIONS. 


In considering the vast adul- 
terations of foods, drinks and 
medicines sold in our country, 
the only wonder seems to me 
not that so many people are 
sick, but how so many people 
seem to keep tolerably well. 

CRUELTY TO COWS. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

My attention has been called, in several 
instances, to the keeping of cows stalled, day 
and night, without exercise, and of course 
without grazing. This, too, in the country, 
where good pasturage was to be had within 
a few rods of the barn. 

A moment’s thought ought to convince any 
person that it is sheer cruelty. A cow ora 
horse needs exercise and green food, fresh air 
and sunshine, or the milk of the one, and the 
health of both will suffer. The milk of a cow 
confined cannot be healthful, nor can the cow 
herself be healthy or happy, no matter how 
well she is fed or treated in other respects. 

** Solitary confinement” is abnormal, and 
neither beast nor man can thrive under it. 

The functions of maternity and lactation 
require a more cheerful condition of things 
equally in the barn to the cow, and in the house 
to the woman. 

May every reader of Our Dumb Animals 
and every member of our ‘Humane Society” 
strive to enlighten the darkness on_ this 
subject which overspreads so many farms 
and homesteads. 0. W. 8. 


STICKY FLY-PAPER. 

A kind lady writes us of the cruelty in- 
flicted on flies by the use of sticky fly-paper. 
We have no doubt that the insects suffer 
through the use of this paper, but as we 
have been told far less than the higher 
grades of creatures, will some one kindly 
tell us how flies can be effectively and 
more mercifully killed, and we willendeavor 
through our columns to call public attention 
to the subject. 


“SUMMER IS HERE.” 


When the mower cuts the clover, and the swallow 
skims the corn, 

And you hear the herd boy calling ‘cross the meadows 
in the morn, 

And the dawn is rich with robins piping in the pop- 
lar trees, 

And across the bending buckwheat gad the yellow- 
buskined bees, 

And the quail calls up his covey, by the music of his 
name, 

In the plaited old fence corner, with its Indian pinks 
aflame— 

Then summer-time is here! 

When bobolink falls from tree-top, tripped and tan- 
gled in his song, 

And the catbird buttonholes you for a dialogue, right 
or wrong, 

And the speckled hawk loafs lonely on the dappled, 
distant sky, 

And the affable white sheep graze about you as you 
lie, 

Looking down cool terminal colonnades where bits of 
blue are seen 

Through the sinuous antique arras of the breeze- 
blown muscadine 

Then summer-time is here! 


Far and faint you hear the tinkle of the bland bells 
of the kine, 

And your heart spills out its bitterness as bacchanals 
spill wine, 

Soft peace comes down, balm breasted, on the weary 
heart and brain, 

And your sou! bursts off her gyves. and, full stat- 
ured, hears again 

Through lapped leafage the light footsteps of the 
Master pausing near, 

Rise and gird thee for His coming—hear Him calling 
plaintive, clear: 

Summer-time is here! 
RoBpert McIntyre 


SEARCHING FOR STRAWBERRIES. 
Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them crimson, large and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet, 

Deep in the green hillside’ 


Four brown sparrows, the cunning things, 

Feathered on breast and back and wings, 

Proud of the dignity plumage brings, 
Opening their four mouths wide. 

Stooping lower to sean my prize, 

Watching their motions with curious eyes, 

Dropping my berries in glad surprise, 
A plaintive sound I heard. 

And looking up at the mournful call, 

I spied on a branch near the old stone wall, 

Tumbling and twittering, ready to fall, 
The poor little mother bird. 

With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 

And while to slender bough she clung, 

She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
Ona more slender thread. 

Ah! birdie, I said, if you only knew, 

My heart was tender gnd warm and true! 

But the thought that J loved her birdlings too 
Never entered her small brown head. 

And so through this world of ours we go, 

Bearing our burdens of needless woe, 

Many a heart beating heavy and slow 
Under its load and care 

And oh, if we only knew 

That God is tender and warm and true, 

And that He loves us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air 


JAPAN. 

During some years we have been having 
some correspondence with people in Japan 
in regard to our humane societies and Bands 
of Merey, and by letters and a package of 
Japanese humane literature recently re- 
ceived we are glad to know that a large 
number of our Bands of Mercy are to be 
formed in Japan, as they are also being 
formed to greater or less extent in various 
places in Europe, Asia, Africa, and else- 
where. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child 


word 


and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


61515 Fitchburg, Mass. 
St. Bernards Sch. 
Bands. 
Div.3 
P..— 
61516 Div. 4 
> 
61517 Div. 5 
61518 Div. 6 
> 
61519 Div. 7 
61520 Div. 8 
61521 Div. 9 
P.,- 
61522 Div. 10 
> on 
61523 Div. 11 
61524 Div. 12 
61525 Div. 13 
61526 Div. 14 
61827 Div. 15 
P.,—— 
61528 Div. 16 
61529 St. Bernards Se 
Bands. 
Div. 1 
61530 Div. 2. 
P., 
61531 Div. 3. 
P., 
61532 Div. 4. 
P., 
61533 Div. 5. 
P.,- 
61534 Diy. 6. 
61535 Div. 7. 
P., 
61536 Div. &. 
P., 
61537 Div. 9. 
P., 
61538 Div. 10. 
P., 
61589 Div. 11. 
P., 
61540 Diy. 12. 

61541 Div. 13. 
61542 Div. 14. 
P., 
61543 Div. 15. 

61544 Div. 16. 

61445 St. Josephs Sch 
Div.1 
P.,- 
Div. 2 
P., 
61547 Div. 3 
P.,— 
6148 Div. 4 
Ps 
61549 Div. 5 
> 
61550 Div. 6 
61551 Div.7 
Pu * 
61652 Div.& 
P., 
61563 Div. 9 
P., 
61554 Div. 10 
P., 
6155) Div. 11. 
61556 Div. 12. 
61557 Div. 18. 
61558 Div. 14. 


61559 Div. 15. 


(Boys) 


h. (Girls) 


Bands. 


61560 


61561 
61562 
61563 
61564 
61565 
61566 
61567 
61568 


61569 


61570 
61571 
61572 
61573 
61574 
61575 
615 
6157 
61578 
61579 


61580 


61586 
61587 
61588 
61589 
61590 
61591 

61592 
61593 
61594 
61595 
61596 
61597 

61598 
61599 
61600 


61601 


61602 


61603 


Canton, Mass. 
St. Johns School Bands. 


Div. 3. 


Div. 4. 


Div. 5. 


Div. 6. 


Div. 7. 


Div. 8. 


Lowell, Mass. 

St. Josephs School Bands 
( Boys). 

Inv. 1 

F.,- 

Div. 2 

P.,— 

Div. 3. 

Div. 4. 


Div. 5. 
Div. 6. 
Div.7 


76 Div. 8. 


Div. 9. 
Div. lo. 
Div. 11. 
P., — 


Div. 12. 


Div. 13. 


Div. 15. 


Div. 16. 


St. Josephs School Bands 

(Girls) 
Div.1 
P., — 
Div. 2 

Div.3. 
Div.4 
P., 
Div. 5. 
Div. 6. 

Div.7 

Div. 3. 
P.. —-— 
Div. 9. 


” 


Div. lo. 


Div. 11 


Diy. 13. 
Div. 18 


Div. 14. 

Div. 15. 

Div. 16. 


Charlestown, Mass. 

Frothingham Grammar 
School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., C. E. 

Div. 2. 


Quirk. 


. C. E. Camp. 
Div. 3. 
Mr. J. O' Hea, 


61604 Div. 4. 
‘in. Norwell. 
61605 Div. 5. 
P., M. J. Bryant. 
61606 Div. “4 
P.,M. A. Quirk. 
61607 Div. 7. 
P., U.G. Stark. 
61608 Div. 8. 
P., M. A. Mernin. 
61609 Div. 9. 
P., E. F. West. 
61610 Div. 10. 
McCarthy. 
ilefron. 
61612 Div 
P., F. O. Brock. 
61613 Div. 
P.. P.M. Whittemore. 
61614 Div. 14. 
, E.G. Clarke, 
6161S Grammar School 


61616 
61618 
61619 
61620 
61621 
61623 
61624 
61625 
61626 


61627 


61628 
61629 
61630 
61631 
61632 
61633 
61634 
61635 
61636 
61637 
61638 
61689 


61640 


61641 
61642 
61645 
61644 
61645 
61646 


61647 


61648 


Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Darius Hadley. 


liv. 2. 
F..8 Leonard. 
Div. 3. 
P., A.M. Libby. 
Div. 4. 
P., C. Gary. 
Div. 
Jennison, 
Nute. 
K. C. Wigg 
Div. 8. 
P., Coyle. 
Div. 
Pp. Foster. 
Div. 10. 
Porter. 
Div. 11. 
1. A. Smith. 
Div. 12. 
P., EB. Porter. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brimmer Grammar Sch. 
Bands. 
Div. 
P., Diekerman, 
Div. 2. 
, King. 
Div. 3. 
Russell. 
Ps ‘A. Manning. 
Div. 5. 
P.,K.E. Lahey. 
Div. 6. 
G. O'Brien. 
Div 
s Burner. 
ow. Mitchell. 
9. 
P., M. A. Carney. 
Div. 10. 
P.,S. Adams. 
Div. it. 
P., M. E. W. Hagerty. 
Div. 12. 
P., F. A. Putnam, 
Div. 15. 


P., G.F. Gardner, 

Kast Boston, Mass. 

Paul Jones Grammar Sch. 
Bands. 


Div. 1 
P.,C. MeCarthy. 
Div. 2. 
P., 5. F. Littletield. 
P. A. Keep. 
P., G. Jones, 
Div 
S. Bloomfield. 
Div. 6. 
P., E. D. Graham. 
Div.7. 
Lamb. 

Sinclair, 
Brien. 


61649 Div. 10. 
P., C. E. Nutter. 
61650 Div. 11. 
F. Sullivan. 
61651 12. 
M, Horton. 
61652 Div. 13. 


F. McGillecuddy. 


61653 Div. 14. 
it. A. Burke. 
61654 Div. Lb. 
P., M. E. Gray. 
man School Bands. 
P. “Geo. 


61656 Div. 2. 
R. Harvey. 


61655 


A. Tyzzer. 


61657 Div. 3. 
»N. M. Porter. 
61658 Div. 4. 
P., E. Hulse. 
61659 Div. 

P., Logan. 
61660 Div. 6. 

Harvie. 
61661 Div. 7. 

P., 8. G. Thayer. 
61662 Div. 8. 

P., M. A. Clark. 
61€63 Div. 9. 
Needham. 
61664 

Neeley. 


61665 11. 
Scolley. 
61666 Div. 
George. 
61667 Div. 
it Sodom. 
61668 Div. 


McCormack. 
61669 
P.. Loretta Sullivan. 
Div. 
Hobart. 


61670 
61671 Div. 17. 
E. L. Morley. 
61672 Div. 18. 
P., K. R. Nolan, 
61673 Charlestown, Mass. 
Bunker Hill Sch. 
Div. 1. 
F. Sears. 
61674 
Noreross. 
61675 ie y. 3. 
Abby P. Josselyn. 
61676 Div 
“KE. Minter, 
61677 Div. 5. 
P.. B. Brown. 
61678 Div. 6. 
P., J. F. Hannon. 
61679 Div. 7 
AL M. Knowles. 
Div. 8 
»C. Vv. 
61681 
A.M. Prescott. 


61680 
Enwright. 


61682 Div. 10. 
C. Thompson, 
Div, 11. 
C. E. Seavey. 
61684 East Boston, Mass. 
Chapman Grammar 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., F. W. Swan. 
61685 he 


616:3 


Eaton. 
61686 Div 
P., 
61687 


Reid. 


Gardner. 
61688 
op "A. Brown. 
61689 6. 
P., F. M. Glover. 
61690 Div. 7. 
P., Caroline Swift. 
61691 Pag 8. 
G Strong. 
61692 
G Merrill. 
61693 Div. 


A. Kennedy. 
61694 Div. il. 


Bands. 


Sch. 


61695 
61696 
61697 
61698 
61699 


61700 


61701 
61702 
61703 
61704 
61705 
61706 
61707 
61708 
61709 
61710 
61711 
61712 
61713 


61714 


61716 
61718 
61719 
61720 
61721 
61722 
61723 
61724 
61725 
61726 


6127 


61728 

61729 
61730 
61731 
61752 
61733 
61734 
61735 
61736 
61737 
61738 
61739 


61740 


Div. 12. 
P., F. A. Gallagher. 
Div 1B. 
~ 14, 

= Woodwell. 


Niland. 


P., Buffum, 
16 

il. Wood. 
School Bands. 


iv. 

Leary. 
F. Il. Turner. 
M. A. Ford. 


4. 
., L. S. Hotehkiss. 


Div. 5. 
P., H. E. Cutler. 
Div. 6. 
P.,M. 1D. Day. 
Div. 7. 
P., E. J. lrving. 
Div. 8. 
P., M. L. Sweeney. 
Div. 9. 

Ida Holliday. 


Div. 10, 
P. G. Ray. 
Div. 11. 
P., J.J. Ray, 
Div. 12. 
Div. 13. 
Div. 
P,E.J. Murphy. 
Knightstown, Ind. 
Ind. Soldiers and Sailors 
— ins Home Bands. 
No. 
P.. 
No. 2. 
P., Frances 
No. 3. 
P., Belle 
No. 4. 
P., Annie L. Dunean 
No. 5. 
P., Agnes M. 
No 6. 
P., Stella ¢ 
No. 7. 
P., Mary Campbell 
No, 8. 
P., Miriam Tyner. 
No.9. 
P.. artha Petersdort. 
No. 10. 


Turner. 


Souther, 


Hl. Graham, 
Banta. 


A. Powers. 


Rea. 


Reed. 


P., Marjme Banta. 
No. 11. 

, Estella Ham, 
No. 12. 
P., Emeline Carlisle. 
No. 13. 


P., Bertha Tyner, 
Greenwood, Ind. 
Christian 8, 8. Bands, 
No. 

Wright. 


No. 
Px Aine Oldaker, 
Oldaker, 
4. 
P., Samuel Bagby. 
No. 5. 
, Lizzie Clark. 
No. 6. 
P., Mr. Stanton, 
No. 7. 
P..W.G. Smith. 
No. 8. 
P., George Robinson. 
No.9 
P., W. il. Turner. 
Methodist 8.8. Bands, 


No. 1. 
P., M, Strauss, 
No. 2. 
P., Miss Brenton. 
No. 3. 
P., Miss Park. 
No.4 

Miss Jones, 
NO. 5. 
P., Miss Bloom, 


i 
|" | 
| Div. 1. | 
Pi, 
| Div. 2. | 
P., 
Pus 
| 
P., | 
| P 
| 
| P 
Pu 
| 
| Div. 9. P 
P.. 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
61582 Div. 14. 
} 
61333 | | 
61585 | 
Pa 
| 
| 
P., - 
= 
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61741 No. 6. 

Mr. Miller. 
61742 No. 

Mr. Park. 
61743 No. 8. 

P., Miss Owen. 
61744 No, 9. 

. Miss Wisharad. 

61745 No. 


~» 8. Alexander. 
61745 No. 
P., Mi iss Wilson. 


61747 No. 12. 
P.,V.S. Brann, 
61748 No. 13. 
W. Herron. 
61749 No. 14. 
P., W. Bishop. 
61750 No. 15. 
— Simpson, 
61751 No. 
's. Headin, 
61752 No.1 17. 
, Miss Howard. 


61753 Presby terian S. 8. Bands. 
N 


No. 1. 

F., W. T. Whitenack. 
61754 No, 2. 

Simmons 
61755 No. 

Brewer. 
61756 No 4. 

P., Miss King. 
61757 No. 5. 

P., Mr. Swan. 
61758 No. 6. 

P., Laura Kelly. 
61759 No. 7. 

Oliver. 
61760 No. 

Mr. Noble. 

61761 No ». 9. 
P., Mrs. Kelley. 
61762 No. 10. 

Wheatecraft. 
61763 No. 

P., Bishop. 
61764 No. 12. 

P., Mrs. 
61765 . Bands. 


J. A. Craig. 
61766 No. 2. 

P., Landis. 
61767 No. 3. 

P., Miss Vaught. 
61768 No. 4 

P., Miss ¢ foughlin, 
61769 No. 5. 
P., Mr. McAlpin. 
61770 No. 6 
Itobert McAlpin. 
61771 No. 7. 

P., Miss Dougherty. 
61772 No.8 

P.. Mr Desmy. 
61773 No. 

P. McAlpin. 
61774 rson, Ind. 

school Bands. 


Mr. J.W. Curr, 
61775 No. 

P., 3. Pearcy. 
61776 No. 

P., Bass. 
61777 No 4. 

P., 3. C. Black. 


». 5. 
P., Ada Vickers, 


. 6. 
M. Haggerty. 
61730 No.7 

Anna Ward, 
61781 NO. 8 

P., Hall. 
61782 No. 9, 

P., Carol L. Johnson, 
61783 No. 10. 

P., Boldt. 
61734 

Mingle. 

61785 No 


= 


A. B. Mavity. 
61736 Na. 
Denny. 

61787 No. 14. 

P., W. Douglass, 
61788 No 15. 

P., Wilmer Giltmer. 
61789 Lincoln School Bands. 

No. 

P., Pauline Pittinger. 
61790 N wo 

P., B. Agnew. 
61791 No. 

P., P. Cook. 
61792 No. 4. 

P., B.C. Keicher. 
61793 No. 

f., Isabelle Boyd. 


61794 No. 6. 
P., Elsie Woodson, 
61795 
Salomon. 
61796 
ila Me oy. 
61797 No. 9 
P., Adella Dunlap. 
61798 No. 10 
ey De Wolfe. 
61799 No. 
Pa, he Earhart. 
613800 No. 2. 
Augusta Durbin. 
No. 13. 
P, Isgrid Jesten. 
No. 
Ridpath, 
61503 No 
Anshutz, 
61804 No, 
Bertha anaday. 
61805 No 17. 
P., Loretta Bowen. 
61806 Central Avenue School 
Bands. 
No. 1. 
P., Gertrude McC leery. 
61807 No. 3 2. 
P Florence Rateliff, 
61808 No. 3. 
P., Alicia Wright. 
61800 No, 4. 
mma Hester, 
61810 
‘He slen Foote. 
61s11 
aide McMullan. 
61812 No 
Anna Ellis. 
61813 No. 
P.. rior: t Burke. 
61814 Huzelwood Sch. Bands. 
oO. 1. 
P., B. Gibbs. 
61815 No. 2. 
P., Bessie Douglass. 
61816 No. 3. 


P., Kendall. 
4 


61817 No 


6181s 
61819 
61820 
61821 


P., Edna Doyle. 
No.5 

urtha Harrison. 
No. 

P., I ‘the 1 Henderson. 
No, 

Grisson, 
No. 

P., nnie Wise. 


61822 Sch. Bands, 

P., E Ima Trueblood. 
61s23 No, 2 

Mertic Brown. 
61824 No 

P., ‘Ruth La Rue, 
61825 No 

61826 No. 5. 

P., Slanker. 
61527 No. ¢ 

P., ‘stelle © leveland. 
61828 No.7 

P., Artie Rauch, 
61820 No. 8, 

» Etta Swain. 

61830 No. 9. 

P., Dean Hart. 
Gis3l No. 10. 

P., Anna Barnett. 
618382 No. 

P., Miss Harrison, 
61833 Sch. Bands. 

P. Roby Brock. 
61834 No. 2 

P.. My rtie Huston. 
61835 No. 

P., mma Walker. 
61836 No. 

P., Addie Northway. 
61837 St. School Bands. 

va De Bruler. 
618388 No, 2. 

P., Pauline Carson. 
61839 No. 3 3 

P., Alice McDonald, 
GIStO No. 4. 

P., Amanda Guisenger. 
61841 No. 5. 

P., Clolilda Buettner. 
61842 No,-6. 


P., Margaret Garnble. 


61843 No 7 


61544 


61845 


61846 
61847 N 
N 
61849 


Henrietta Jordon, 
No. 8. 

P., Carrie Goyer. 

7th St. Schoo! Bands. 
No 1. 


EI lla Lambertson. 
No. § 2. 
Metzner. 


"Mary B. Fassold. 


P. erra Hoke. 
No. 5. 
P., Anna Greene. 


61850 
61851 
61852 


61853 


61854 
61855 
61856 
61857 

61858 
61859 
61860 


61861 


61862 


61S63 


61S64 


61865 


61866 


61°67 


No. 6. 

i Doyle. 
No.7 

ita Hodges. 
No. 8. 


Eleanor Iluston, 


School Bands. 

NO. 1. 

P.. Kerby. 

No, 

P.. Aima M. Getty. 

No 

Mohan. 

No. 4. 

Flora Spencer. 
o &. 

Ada M. Vanpelt. 

No. 6. 


P., Itasca J. Unthank. 


No. 
Martha E. Hall. 
No. 8. 
Elsie . Perce. 
Park Place Sch. Bands, 
No. 1. 
P, Bessie Bond. 
No, 2. 

» Flossie Knapp. 
No. 3. 
P., Estella M. Tarney. 
Brown St. School Bands. 
No 
Elizabeth Rippetoe. 
No. 
P., hin Dickey. 
Supervisors Sch, Band. 
No. 1. 
Ps Mary S. Mulligan. 
No. 9 


P., Anna Birchard. 


61s68 No. 


61869 
61870 


61872 8 


61873 


61875 
61876 
61877 
6187s 


61850 


618381 


GISS83 


61884 


61885 


GISS6 


GISST 


61s88 


61889 


61890 
61891 
61892 
61893 
61894 
61895 
61886 

61897 


61598 


P., W. Sullivan, 
No. 4. 

P.. Anna Sturbaugh., 
No. 5. 

P., Grace Meukorn, 


Daisy Colvin. 

t. Mary School Bands, 
State r Superior. 


No. 2, 
P., Sister 


Sister —— 
No. 5. 

P., Sister ——— 
No. 6. 

P., Sister — 


Huntingdon, Quebec. 

The Huntington Band. 

P., Cecil Stark, 

Colusa, Cal. 

Friends of the Dumb Band. 

P., Irving Hickok 

Aylmer, Ont. 

The Empire Band, 

P., Ada Leeson, 

Paragould, Ark. 

The Vrogressive East Side 
Band. 

P., Mrs. W. Huntsman, 

The Lovel Band. 

P., Mrs. 8. E. Collier. 

Indian Gap, Texas. 

The Esther Gerrells Band. 

P., Miss Esther Gerrells, 

Woburn Lawn, Hagley Gap, 
Jamaica, W. 

Woburn Lawn B and, 

P.. Mr W.T. Jones. 

Rutland, Mass. 

Rutiand Humane Society 
Band. 
P.. Mr. P. 

Cawnpore, India. 

Cawnpore Girls High Sch. 
Band. 

P.. Alice A. Crawford, 

Jr. Epworth League Band. 

P., R. May Pyne. 

Boston, Mass. 

Bowdoin School Bands. 


F. Drury. 


R. Smith. 


iv. 2. 
P., M.'T. 
Div. 3. 
Div. 
P., AY Armes. 
Div. 


LM: tcomber. 
Div. 6. 
P.M. W. French. 


Div.7 

8. Perry. 
Div 
P., Halligan, 
Div. 
L. Caverly. 
Div. 10. 


P., May A. Treen. 


61899 


61900 


61901 


61902 


61903 


61904 


61905 


61906 


61907 


61908 


61909 


61910 


61911 


61912 


619138 


61914 


61915 


61916 


61917 


61918 


61919 


61920 


61921 


61922 


61923 


61924 


61925 


61926 


61927 


61928 


61929 


61930 


61931 


61932 


61933 


61934 


61935 


61936 


61937 


61938 


61939 


61940 


61941 


61942 


61943 


61944 


61945 


Providence, R. I. 
Julian St. School Bands, 
Kind Workers. 

FP., Etta M. Wildes. 
Kind Ilelpers. 

P., Fannie P. Haskins, 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P. Clara E. Bennett. 
Happy Workers. 

P., Cecelia A. Murray. 
Willing Workers. 

»,, Margaret M. Shea. 
Golden Rule. 

P., Emma M. Budlong. 
Doyle Ave. Grammar Sch. 

Bands. 

Rosa Bonheur. 

P., Catharine D. Pike. 
Thoughtful Workers. 
P., F. H. Fowler. 

oln. 


P., Elizabeth L. Forbes. 
Vigilant. 

P., 58. Amelia Glaser. 
Lookout. 


. Nellie G. Johnson. 
Pr rotectors of the Helpless. 
P.. Nellie G. Johnson. 
Ps Alma Grant. 
Kid ness. 

M. Niles. 
P., M.C. Kelley. 
Loyal Defenders. 

KE. T. Dunne. 
houghtful. 
P., Mary D. Phillips. 
Earnest Workers. 
P., Mary A. Dougherty. 
Pansy. 
P., Elizabeth B. McLeod. 
Washington. 
P., Winifred J. Monahan. 
Volunteer. 
P., Ellen R. MeCallion. 
Wide Awake. 
P., Margaret N. ¢ 
Loyal Protectors. 
P., Mary B. Leonard. 
Willing Workers. 
P., Katherine F. McGinn. 
Putnam St. Primary School 

Bands. 


ioodwin, 


P arg of the Helpless. 


M. Allen. 

n 
,A.M.C. Denney. 

Willing orkers. 

P., N. A. Farrell. 

Kind Boys and Girls. 

P., M. L. Fenner. 

Helpers. 

P., R. L. Kelly. 

arne Happy Workers. 
T. M. Murphy. 

Kind orkers, 
H. J. Mann. 

Ave. School 

Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., M. A. Dawson. 

Kind Helpers. 

Gertrude M. Durrell. 
Little Helpers. 

P., Margaret B. Prender- 
vast. 
Be Kind to All. 

Ellen L. Killoran. 
Earnest Happy Workers. 
P., M. Josephine Healey. 
Wide Awake Workers. 
P., M.S. Raftery. 

Kind 
P., L. G. Munnegle. 
Kind Friends of Dumb 
Anim: 
H.S. Bowen. 
rine Boys and Girls. 
P., Mary F. Towle. 
Broad St. Grammar Schoo. 
Bands. 
Lookout. 
P., Louise F. Donahue. 

The Defenders. 

P., M. C.S. Devereaux. 

Loyal Prote 

P., Charlotte E. Caffrey. 

Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals. 

P., Estelle C. Batchelder. 

Loyal Helpers. 

P., Martha Olsen. 

Protectors of the Helpless. 

P., Estelle A. Barker. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Alice B. Mann. 


61946 
61947 


61948 


61949 


61950 


61951 


61952 


61953 


61954 


61955 


61956 


61957 


61958 


61959 


61960 


61961 


61962 


61963 


61964 


61965 


61966 


61967 


61968 


61969 


61970 


61971 


61972 


61973 


61974 


61975 


61976 


61977 


61978 


61979 


61980 


61981 


61982 


61983 


61984 


61985 


61986 


61987 


61988 


61989 
61990 
61991 


61992 


61993 


Golden Rule. 
»., Ada Little. 
Wide Awake. 
P., Emily W. Cushman. 

Point St. Grammar School 

Bands. 

Rosa Bonheur. 

P., Lucy C. Stanley 

Point St. Humane Society. 
P., Laura E. Almy. 

United Protectors. 

P., Isabella F. Martin. 
Loyal Protectors. 

P., M. E. Moss. 

Golden Rule Advocates. 
P., E. A. Salisbury. 

Loyal Friends. 

P., E. A. Salisbury. 
Protectors League. 
G. Crapon. 

He 

E. Graves. 
Rule Followers. 
P., M.C. Hollen. 

The Protectors League. 
P., E. E. Meehan. 
Good Samaritan. 

A. E. Campbell. 
Thoughtful. 

P., Cora A. Delaney. 

Kind Deeds. 

P., Belle Boas. 

Kind Helpers. 

P., Maude E. Armstrong. 

Federal St. Primary School 

Bands. 

Kind Deed Workers. 

P., Teresa A. Sullivan. 

Kind Word Workers. 

P., Maud A. Munster. 

Kind Thought Workers. 
P., Geraldine M. Kilkenney 
Kind Heart Workers. 

P., Anna C. Geary. 
Carpenter St. Primary 

School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 

P., Ella L. Phillips. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Maude L. F. Sweet. 

Be Kind to All. 

P., Mary E. Douglass. 
Kindness. 

P., Mary E. Like. 
Willow St. School Bands. 
Kind Friends of Dumb 

Animals. 

P., Elizabeth J. Tracy. 
Good Will. 

P., Etta A. Paul. 

P., A. T. Turner. 
Little Helpers. 
P., A. T. Turner. 

Loyal Friends of Dumb 

,» Mary C. W. Bowen. 
Kind Boys and Girls. 

Lucy F. Covell. 
Kind Helpers. 

P., Phebe A. Rathbone. 

Benetit St. School Bands. 
Kind 

P., Della S. Freeman. 
Sunbeam. 

P., Sarah E. Walker. 
Helping Hand. 

»,, Margaret O'Connor. 
Kind Deeds. 

P., Annie P. Burdick. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., Mabel T. Gardner. 
Loyal Friends of Dumb 

Animals. 
Katherine 
Golden Rule. 
P., Katherine M. Murray. 
Hearts. 

. Marion A. Puffer. 
Kind Friends of Dumb 

Animals. 

P., Catherine F. Doran. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Helen M. Greene. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Martha Stone. 

State St. Primary School 
Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Helen A. Reynolds. 

Kind Boys and Girls. 

P., Mary J. Gorman. 

Kind Little Helpers. 

P., Mary A. M. Peirce. 

Sunshine. 

P., Mary G. Tasker. 

Kast Providence, R. I. 

Mauran Ave.School Bands. 

Golden Rule. 

P., Althea T. Ide. 

Golden Rule No. 2. 

P., Agnes L. Maloney. 


C. Walsh. 
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FAMILY SECRETS. 


In the long bright summer, dear to bird and bee, 
When the woods are standing in liveries green and 
gay, 
Merry little voices sound from every tree, 
And they whisper secrets all the day. 
{f we knew the language, we should hear strange 
things: 
Mrs. Chirry, Mrs. Flurry, deep in private chat. 
* How are all your nestlings, dear? Do they use their 
wings? 
What was that sad tale about a cat?” 
**Where is your new cottage 
hush! 
Please speak very softly, dear, and make no noise, 
It is on the lowest bough of the lilac bush, 
And Tam so dreadfully afraid of boys. 


“Hush! I pray you, 


“Mr. Chirry chose the spot without consulting me ; 
Such a very public place, and insecure for it. 
I can scarcely sleep at night for nervousness ; but he 
Says Lama silly thing and doesn’t mind a bit.” 
“Sothe Bluebirds have contracted, have they, for a 
house? 
And a nest is under way for little Mrs. Wren? 
Hush, dear, hush! Be quiet, dear; quiet as a mouse. 
These are weighty secrets, and we must whisper 
them.” 
Close the downy dowagers nestle on the bough 
While the timorous voices soften low with dread ; 
And we, walking underneath, little reckon how 
Mysteries are couching in the tree-tops overhead. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


SUMMER THOUGHTS. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all 

conceal, BYRON. 


FIRE-BUGS AND HUMANE EDUCATION. 

On the night of July 7th three acres of 
land in our Boston lumber district were 
burned, involving the loss of one human 
life and several horses, and various severe 
injuries to firemen. It was an incendiary 
fire set by a fire-bug, and only one of a num- 
ber that have recently happened in and 
about our city. Many years ago, standing 
before a crowded audience in the opera 
house of Minneapolis, presided over by 
Gov. Pillsbury, then governor of the state, 
we spoke of humane education and said that 
one neglected boy could set a fire, on any 
windy night, in the lumber district of that 
city, which might burn down half the city. 
We think the time is coming when the rich 
property-owners of our country will see the 
importance of humane education and Bands 
of Mercy in all our schools and give liberally 
for the protection of property and life. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


USE COLD WATER. 
CABMEN, COACIIMEN, TEAMSTERS, 

At this season of the year horses suffer 
much on account of sore backs. Now a very 
simple and effective remedy is to use pure 
cold water freely with a sponge every time 
the saddle is removed, and in a very short 
time the back becomes hardened and tough 
so the saddle will not affect the horse’s back. 
Cabmen and teamsters, try it and you will be 
delighted with the result. 

YXPERLENCED DRIVER. 


Newport, R. I. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
SERMON. 


We are pleased to 
find in both the Bos- 
ton Herald and the 
Boston Journal of 
June 26th, with large 
illustrated pictures, 
asermon by the Rev. 
Dillon Bronson, from 
the pulpit of St. 
Marks, Brookline, on 
kindness to animals, 
from the text, Prov. 
xxxi.: 8, “Open thy 
mouth for the 
dumb,”? and in the 
pulpit, to illustrate 
the sermon, was a 
big St. Bernard dog 
belonging to Rey. 
Dr. Perrin. This re- 
minds us that when, 
many years ago, we 
were giving, on Sun- 
day morning, an ad- 
dress in the Unitar- 
jan Chureh of De- 
troit, Michigan, at 
which, we _ believe, 
the governor and 
editor of the Detroit 
Free Press were pres- 
ent, a large, beauti- 
ful dog came up from 
the congregation to 
our side, and there 
stood and looked at 
us, in full view of 
the audience. We 
gave him a warm 
welcome. At the close of the service no one 
could tell us to whom the dog belonged or 
how he happened to be there. At another 
time we sent some ten or twenty thousand 
copies of our humane publications to a great 
national convention of teachers at Kansas 
City; when the president was reading to the 
vast audience our letter of presentation a 
large, fine dog came to his side from the 
rear of the opera house and listened to our 
letter. The president assured us that no 
one could be found who knew to whom 
the dog belonged or how he happened to 
come, just at that time, to the side of the 
president. The readers of our Autobio- 
graphical Sketches will remember our ad- 
dress to the directors of the Royal Society 
at London, in which we urged the establish- 
ment of a paper in England, similar to Our 
Dumb Animals in America (which was the 
first of its kind in the world), and how, when 
the first number of that paper came to us in 
aris, just as we opened its beautiful pages, 
a little bird came to our window and sang 
its song, being the first and only bird we 
ever saw there. And then the readers of 
those Sketches may also remember how, 
on the first day we took lodgings near the 
Are de Triomphe, a white dove fiew in at 
our window and gave us a careful inspec- 
tion, much to the surprise of the French 
family having charge of the house. Whether 
these various incidents have any value ex- 
cept as mere happenings, we do not know, 
but there are certainly more mysteries in 
animal lives than our philosophy dreams 
of. T. ANGELL. 


THE BEST PICTURE WE HAVE EVER SEEN OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


{Used by permission of Perry Pictures Co.} 


IMMORTALITY FOR BOTH ANIMALS 
AND MEN. 

Even if there were no Divine revelation 
would not the common sense of mankind in- 
dicate (1) that the Infinite power which gives 
us one life can give us another if it pleases, 
(2) that in no other way can justice be done 
for sufferings inflicted and wrongs committed 
here, (3) and that though there are many 
things we cannot understand, yet the great 
multitude of things which show the wisdom and 
power of the Almighty would seem to clearly 
indicate that somewhere, sometime what 
ought to be will be. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Receipts by the M.S. P. C. A. for June, 1905, 
Fines and witness fees, $63.65. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 

Miss Emily V. Lindsley, #50; John Fogg Twombly, 
#25; Chestnut Hill Chapel 8.S., #9; E. W. Burdett, $3; 
Leominster Worsted Co., 83; Malcomb & Coombes, #3; 
N.E.C. & P. Co., $3; Mrs. H. S.C. Birnie, $3; Hon. M. 
P. Knowlton, #3; Carter & Spaulding, $3; T. L. 
Haynes & Co., $2.50; Springfield Lumber Co., $1.50; 
Mrs. A. W. Esleck, #1.50; Holyoke Machine Co., $1.50; 
Mrs. E. Lovering, $1.50; Mrs. E. H. Moffatt, $0.50. 

TEN DoLuaRs EaAcu. 

Dr. Geo. E. Foster, Mrs. O. B. Ireland, J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., Archbishop Williams, Mrs. 8. E. P. 
Forbes, Mrs. Theodore Lyman, Mrs. Joshua Stetson, 
Miss E. S. Parker, H. O. Underwood. 


Five EACH. 

A.S. Paton, H. P. Hall, M. D., Alvah Crocker, Mrs. 
Cc. H. Stearns, Endeavor B. of M., Jamaica Plain, 
H. R. Wallace, A. A. Packard, J. A. Nichols, Mrs. 
Dexter Smith, Misses Stebbins, G. W. Tapley, Mrs. J. 
H. Appleton, G. F. Adams, Smith & Murray, Mrs. F. 
L. Came, A. B. Wallace, Mrs. Mary Gunn, L. H. Scott, 
Mrs. E. C. Stearns, Alvin C. Howes, Arthur Reed, 
Mrs. Lydia A. Putney, Geo. E. McQuesten, Miss Amy 
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L. Mayo, Mrs. Mary G. Ward, J. R. Simpson, Geo. 8 

Homer, Henry W. Haynes, M. J. Whittall, R. R. 
Robinson, Preston P. Keith, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Lewando’s, G. E. Kunhardt, Mrs. A. A. 
Richards, J. Brown & Sons, Mrs. Geo. D. Robinson, 
Miss N. J. Griggs, Mittineague Paper Co., C. F. Far- 
well, Frank E. Tuttle, D. P. Luddington, Miss E. € 

Watkins, M. H. Krook, Miss F. H. G. Browne, W. W. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Laurence Mayo, W. H. Smith, G. W. 
Prentiss, K. P. Taft. 


Two EAcu. 

‘. Wilson, Mrs. A. J. Wallace, E. B. King- 
Briggs, M.D., Mr.and Mrs. H.S. Robinson, 
Mrs. 8S. W. Duncan, J. Berwick, Mrs. S. J. Gordon, 
Mrs. ©. E. Gardner, Mrs. Nathan Anthony, L. O. 
Norris, Mrs. Edw. Foote, E. H. Mills, Mrs. B. D. 
Rising, Mrs. J. W. Kirkham, J. J. Carmichael, Mrs. A. 
M. Grouard, W. Bellamy, Mrs. C. E. Gresham, Mrs. 
Mary M. Wood, Mrs. H. 8S. Tolman, H. J. Perkins, 
Mrs. E. C. Vinton, Medlicott-Morgan Co., F. H. 
Norton, Mrs. J. Spaulding, Geo. Dresser, M.D., E. F. 
Sweet & Co., A. H. Goetting, Holyoke Belting Co., 
F. D. Heywood, Mrs. T. F. Cordis. 


Mrs. E. ¢ 
man, L. V. 


OnE DOLLAR Eacu. 


Mrs. Leonard Slade, C. Bayliss, Mrs. J. S. Nowell, 
Mrs. T. D. Thompson, :. H. Pearl, W. A. Bates, F. O. 
Pillsbury, H. E. Rice, pote M. A. Parsons, J. W. Hall, 
Prof. A. W. Pierce, E. C. Putnam, F. A. Pease, H. L. 
Patrick, Rev. A. J. tech J. E. Beals, Mrs. R. A. Brad- 
ford, Mrs. J. wW. Rogers, W. L. Robinson, Rev. P. S. 
O'Reilly, S. E. Cousens, Rev. C. F. Dole, Mrs. Silas 
Peirce, E. N. Wright, H. H. Dudley, Miss C. D. 
Cogswell, J. R. Sullivan, L. F. Richardson, Mrs. 
k. P. Ward, Dr. A. C. Peckham, R. H. Lawler, M.D., 
Ss. A. Eastman, W. O. Chapman, F. J. Dutcher, 
Rey. Dr. Eastman, W. Clark, Miss S. C. Clark, 
J. S. Cushing, A. P. Derby, G. W. Noyes, J. E. 
Crone, Dr. J. G. Pinkham, Rev. G. A. Lyons, Mrs. C. 
W. Nutter, F. L. Porter, Miss H.C. Gray, A. F. Adams, 
R. M. Green, J. D. Tupper, M. D., R. B. Borden, E. W. 
Bourne, F. H. Gifford, Mrs. H. 8S. Carruth, Miss F. O. 
Cook, Miss E. Gray, Hon. Geo. Grime, B. F. Bowker, 
Mrs. A. M. Thayer, E. 'T. Jenks, Mrs. J. L. Paine, Mrs. 
A.H. Burrill, “A friend” in Winthrop, Geo. H. Brown, 
Mrs. Andrew Booth, Z. C. Field, A. A. Ingersoll, F. W. 
Johnson, J. L. Jenney, R. Josselyn, Mrs. J. H. Merri- 
tield, J. A. Johnston, Mrs. J. F. Farley, Rev. T. J. 
Golding, Mrs. R. O. Fuller, Dr. C. L. French, Mrs. B. 
BK. Gardner, S. E. Hapgood, B. M. Johnson, O. 8S. 
Hawes, J. A. Early, 8S. G. Graham, Cash from Cam- 
bridge, T. A. Houllahan, F. P. Higgins, Miss A. E. 
Holden, G. A. Martin, M. D., Mrs. E.S. Haines, M. 
Sweeney, Mrs. C. M. Ripley, Mrs. L. D. James, Mrs. C 
M. Horton, Mrs. A. P. Hood, B. B. Gilman, L. W. 
Farmer, Miss 8S. H. Hatch, R. D. Holt, A. E. Bowker, 
Mrs. A. G. Chamberlain, Z. B. Davis, J. M. Penniman, 


Mrs. E. Payne, Mrs. A. L. Doty, Hurley Estate, Dr. E. 
Jones, Miss M. D. Clarke, G. A. Dary, C. J. Nichols, 
N. E. Confectionery Co., A. L. Lincoln, Jr., H. C. 


Lagreze,J.M.Knight, Miss Mary Corliss, Miss Susanna 
Willard, J. H. Scott, F. Harrington, S. C. Cornell, 
Rey. P. H. Callanan, Mrs. G.H. Eager, Miss 8S. E. Jenks, 
Mrs. C. A. Humphreys, Dr. F. McGirr, Arthur Smith, 
Lucy B. Hall, M. D., E. H. Bigelow, M. D., J. E. Water- 
man, Mrs. M. F. Ames, Dr. Geo. T. Baker, A. C. Hager, 
M. W. Read, Giles Taintor, Mrs. C. M. Hemenway, 
Miss L. A. Dean, G. A. A. Pevey, W. M. Fairbanks, W. 
E. Putney, Mrs. E. P. Miller, Hon. F. Fosdick, Dr. D. 
S. Woodworth, Dr. E. J. Tulley, H. Bailey, Att’y, Mrs. 
C. H. Hayward, Mrs. Alice H. Faxom, Frank C. 
Nichols, Chas. L. Joel, W. A. Hardy & Sons, Walter 
A. Davis, H. M. Francis, Miss Josephine Marvin, Dr. 
O. L. Bradford, Mrs. C. F.Baker, Chas. Edward Spauld- 
ing, H. A. Willis, Mrs. E. A. Goodrich, R. R. Cook- 
man, Miss E. Goodrich, Miss F. Coolidge, Hamilton 
Mayo, Mrs. M. E. Crocker, Mrs. W. F. Styles, D. H. 
Merriam, J. G. Edgerly, Miss Jane F. Colony, E. 
Bailey, W. B. Sleigh, E. C. Gardner, T. B. Sweet, M.D., 
Mrs. 8. Galbraith, O. M. Baker, Mrs. Henry King, Mrs. 
John W. Crane, Mrs. L. P. Briggs, Dr. Alex. Proctor, 
E. A. Newall, D. R. Calkins, M. D., Mrs. Elias Brook- 
ings, Miss Wales, Mrs. Wales, F. E. Watson, Mrs. E. 
A. Bradley, Mrs. K. A. Leonard, Mrs. Edmond H. 
Smith, Miss Ethel L. Valentine, Dr. C. F. J. Kennedy, 
Geo. D. Weston, M. D., Geo. M. ged David 
Clark, M. D., Miss M. M. Atwater, Mrs. H. S. Ward, 
Mrs. H. C. Rowley, H. H. Brown, H. L. Peeticnsitg 
Ss. W. Gilbert, Mrs. A. A. Call, Lewis J. Ball, Wm. 
Wrightmeyer, Knox Automobile Co., Electron Mfg. 
Co., Mrs. Geo. F. Fowler, Mrs. L. 8S. Lombard, More & 
Marston, Mrs. M. J. Hancock, Mrs. H. R. Johnson, 
Miss Susan Chapin, Herbert Myrick, J. M. Cunning- 
ham, Frank Smith, J.C. Buckley, Mrs. Ames Carter, 
Miss M. H. Carter, Mrs. Ellen M. 8. Lewis, Mrs. 
Gideon Wells, C. P. Alden, Mrs. E. C. Watson, John 
Heizdt, John Collins, Proprietor National Hotel, 
Flint & Brickett, E. D. Bugbee, Henry Huck, E. O. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail 


Clark, W. C. Simonds, F. E. Fuller, F.C. Rice, F. 8. 
Kellogg, Albert H. Kirkham, Mrs. R. K. Clark, Mrs.G. 
H. Burghardt, Norton & Warren, Dr. D. F. Donahue, 
Holyoke Bar Co., R. C. Winchester, Mrs. R. B. John- 
son, Mrs. A. D. Street, Miss Dorothy Gill, Miss Dorcas 
Gill, T. J. Flanagan, Geo. Washington, Mrs. H. M. 
Farr, Miss Bessie Farr, Georgiana L. Doten. 

Total, $766. 

The American Humane Education Society, 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. L. D. Mack, #8.75; Mrs. Johanna MacMillan, 
#8; Miss Emma L. Borden, M. L. S. Sutton, #2; 
T. S. Mitchell, #1.50; Mrs. S. L. Rogers, 21.50; A. M. 
Buchanan, $1.25; J. B. Green, 20.75; Gorham’s Agency, 
20.75; H. L. Emmons, #0.70. 

OnE Eacu. 

Miss L. A. Clegg, Mrs. J. A. Sherburne, Miss C. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. A. E. Dwight, Mary E. Knowles, E. Hazard, 
Miss Minnie Prescott, Laura R. Eaton, Mrs. 8. E. P. 
Forbes, Mrs. B. R. Smith, F. E. Godfrey, Mrs. E. G. 
Cedarholm, W. F. Brinzhurst, 8. C. Cornell, 
Sawyer, C. D. Woodman. 

Firty CENTS Eacu. 

Mrs. L. E. Tyler, E. M. Holmes, C. D. Wendell, ¢ 
W. Allen, Mrs. J.C. Lewis, N. D. Wildes, M. A. Kohl- 
raurd, J. L. Bryan, Mrs. R. J. Sibley, W. P. Innis, 
Mrs. W.S. Carswell, Mrs. Amy Warne, A. R. Down- 
ing, Mrs. A. A. Ballou, Mrs. C. C. Merriam, Miss L. 
Simmons, R. U. Cotter, Mrs. B. W. Gilman, E. M. Aus- 
tin, S. N. Emerson, B. Westervelt, J. A. Phillips, A. 


$263. 


C. Watson, Miss N. B. Wilber, D. P. Walling, Miss L. 
Adams, Mrs. F. A. Kincaid, C. Bradburn, R. L. Grose, 


Miss A. P. Belden, J. S. Caster, Mrs. E. H. Ripley, 
Lucy S. Barrille, Miss A. G. Clark, M. Julia Evans, 
W. P. Warriner, G. McFarland, Simpson & Clark. 

All others, $3.10. 

Total, $70.30. 

Sales of publications, $114.35. 

Interest, $5.30. 

Total, $1,282.60. 


Receipts of The American Humane Education 
Society for June, 1905. 
A. Melzer, #100; AN. Y. friend, #50; Mrs. L. 


D. Mack, 


#10; Rev. H. G. Beecher, 27.59; First Unitarian 
Church 8S. S8., Philadelphia, #5; Mrs. F. Fitzgerald, 
#5; Mrs. D. C. Moulton, #1; legacy, Mrs. H. N. Hut- 
chinson, $2000. 
Pustic SCHOOLS. 
Belleville, Ill., $7.50; Montclair, N. J.,%5; Frankfort, 
N. Y., $2.50; Worcester, Mass., *2.50. 


Small sales of publications, $26.80. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.’ 

We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper,in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 

IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 

All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and 
through the State. 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

*“ Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


teachers 


About 500 of the Society’s agents | 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
san Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

(German) heavy paper 85 cts. 

i rn Greek) . ° paper 25 cts. 

(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 

a = (Swedish) paper 20 cts. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 ‘cts. +» paper 10 cts. 

Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
(at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 

reo. T. Angell 2 cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 

Hum: ane Horse Book, ‘compiled by ‘Geo. 

Angell, 5 cents each, or ° 

Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 

Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 

Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
Angell 

The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 

The Overhead Check-rein Card (two side mt 

How to Kill Animals Humanely 

Service of Mercy 

Band of Mercy information, 


“ 


Beautiful Joe 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


nw 


BE 


by Geo. T. 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

the whole, or 2.00 


Band of Mercy Badges. Ste rling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. his, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; fortenand below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

#5 Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Active Life . #100 00 | Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00; Branch . 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00| Children’s. . 190 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 

#100 

50 00 | 

10 00 | 


Active Life 
Associate Life 
Active Annual 


Associate $5 
Branch . . | 
Children’s . 1 


ees 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our DumsB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Gro. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Henry B. Hiv, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


matter. 


| 
| 


